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KOPPERS 
Vv 





Fire Retardant 





Wood 


An amazing new wood 
that resists fire! 


ooks like ordinary wood, you say? 

Well, it is wood. But not ordinary! 

It’s a new kind of wood. Koppers has 

pressure-treated it with certain chem- 
icals. 

So what? So ordinary wood becomes 
amazingly different. It has far greater 
resistance to decay. It is completely 
unpalatable to termites. And get this: 
it is fire-retardant! 

Yes. wood has joined the fire-safe 
materials! This Koppers Fire Retard- 
ant Wood greatly reduces all fire haz- 
ards ...has a high degree of resistance 
to the attacks of fire itself. 

Thus, to all the advantages of wood 


. .. its easy workability, availability, 
decorative value, economy, re-use 
value... are added resistance to decay, 
resistance to termite attack, and resist- 
ance to fire. Yet the odorless Koppers 
treatment does not harm the color or 
paintability of the wood. 

This amazing new wood that won't 
burn is ideally suited for sub-floors. 
roofing, sheathing, and structural 
members in all kinds of commercial, 
industrial and institutional buildings. 
Mavbe you can use Koppers Fire Re- 
tardant Wood to advantage. Write to 
Koppers Company, Inc., Wood Pre- 
serving Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


The Pressure-Treatment of wood is just one way in which Koppers serves industry anc 
you. Koppers also produces chemicals from coal. It manufactures flexible couplings. © 
roofing, paving materials, propellers, piston rings. It designs and builds most of America’: 
coke ovens, There are many Koppers products or services that will help your busines: 
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Research worker 


After twenty minutes of attack, the bacteria begin to dis- 


integrate. Magnified 17,200 times. 


For generations medical scientists knew 
there were forces within the human body 
that helped man fight off attacking germs. 


But no one understood how these 
“defenders” did their work. 


Ordinary microscopes, which magnify 
only 2,000 times, were powerless to pierce 
this hidden universe. What mysteries lay 
beyond the barrier? 

After years of research, one of Amer- 
ica’s fending companies developed a mi- 
croscope using e/ectrons instead of light 
waves—a microscope that magnified from 
50,000 to 200,000 times! 

Man entered a strange land of giants— 
human hairs as large as the Washington 
Monument... corpuscles the size of two- 
foot sofa pillows ... tuberculosis germs 
as big as sausages. 

With the electron microscope, scientists first 
saw the actual destruction of enemy bacteria 
pictured above! 

The influenza virus and the infantile 


- 


examining bacteriophage (bacteria- 
destroying agents) through electron microscope. 


the “battlefield.” 


Bacteriophage (small black dots) attacking Bacillus coli. 
This is an actual photograph magnified 8,500 times. 


Thirty minutes later, bacterta are destroyed. Debris litters 
Magnified 18,300 times. 


“Weston is Indispensable to Progress”’ 


An exciting story in the constant 
battle for life revealed by electron microscope 


paralysis virus were seen for the first time 
through this ‘‘electron eye’’—an instru- 
ment which is helping to build a healthier 
nation by unlocking secrets of baffling 
diseases. 

The electron microscope is also point- 
ing the way to still better industrial 
products by revealing new facts about 
the structure of fibers, metals, chemicals, 
rubber, and plastics. 

Today, industrial scientists are work- 
ing on other electronic devices that may 
unfold still stranger sights to man’s 
hungry eyes. 

The foresight, determination, and crea- 
tive ability that produced the electron 


microscope mark one of America’s great- 
est assets—the boundless ingenuity of 
free men. 

* * * 


Great progress springs, also, from re- 
search carried out by privately endowed 
laboratories, foundations, universities, 
and hospitals. The money for such re- 
search often comes from trust funds set 
up by farsighted and public-spirited men 
and women. At Bankers Trust we have 
administered important estates which 
have provided funds to advance the 
frontiers of human 
knowledge. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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COME TO 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


State of Florida, 374 Commission Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Please send me new, free, 48-page, full-color book et. 
“Florida, The Sunshine jm f ; ue 
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Thomas for the Record 


In Newsweek June 7 you correctly 
quote my remark to the Senate Judiciary 
Committee that Communist or: Fascist 
criticism of the Mundt bill is “the rankest 
hypocrisy.” To avoid misunderstanding 
may I tell your readers that I said this jp 
opposing the bill. Its passage would hurt 
American liberties far more than it would 
hurt Communists who I think desire its 
passage as an anti-American propaganda 
issue for use throughout the world. 


NorMAn THomas 
New York City 


Six Pointed Star 


I would like to correct Miss Eve Bacon 
(NEWSWEEK, June 7) who said Sen. Glen 
Taylor’s tie had the same insigne as the 
Soviet Yak 9 plane. Senator Taylor’s star 
has six points and the plane’s has five. 


Rosert ScHNEIDER 
Bronx, N. Y. 


>... If [Senator Taylor] is a member of 
any air force, it would most certainly be 
the six-pointed-star Israel air force active 
in Palestine. 






Rosert NEFF 
Epwarp BIrster 
Russ WEIMAR 
Jon LINDLEY 


George School, Pa. 


> ...1 don’t believe Taylor is Jewish, ora 
member of the Los Angeles County Sherif’s 
department, or a beer salesman, or a men- 
ber of any other’ six-pointed-star organi- 
zation... 


J. K. Guery 


Los Angeles 


Speaking in the Senate June 9, Senator 
Taylor said: “The design is a sort of @ 
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International 
School Buses 
help make possible 
improved education 
for rural youngsters 


INTERNATIONAL-METRO COACH—auxiliary 
bus for limited passenger transport. 


The little red school house is a thing 
of the past in many progressive rural 
areas. 

In its place is the modern Consoli- 
dated School—rival of the cities’ best. 

School buses help make the Consol- 
idated School possible. Each school 
day some 85,000 buses take approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 American children 
safely to and from school. 

The safety record is inspiring. One 
fleet of 12 buses has set a 12-year record 
of 72,000,000 passenger miles traveled 
without injury to a single student. 

Those buses are -Internationals— 
typical of the safety, dependability and 


lo weodlttt Clu COMCOF 


economy of International School Buses 
everywhere. 

For every school bus route there is an 
International of the right type, size and 
power—backed by years of demonstra- 
ted performance, and one of the great- 
est names in American industry. 

Yes, the Consolidated School is in- 
spiring evidence of American progress. 
And step-by-step with this progress go 
International School Buses—transport 
that helps make Consolidated Schools 
possible. 


Motor Truck Division § 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Tune in James Melton on “Harvest of Stars’ CBS Wednesdays 


INTERNATIONAL 
SCHOOL BUSES 
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How packaging 


time was cut 40°. 


Read how Acme Steelstrap and 
Acme methods help tool manufacturer 
cut packaging material costs 88% 


The Multi-Shear Lawn Edgers 
pictured here are made by Ap- 
pliance Manufacturing Com- 


pany, Santa Ana, California. 


Old cost for packaging six 
units was 27¢, with 5 -minutes’ 


packing time. 


Then an Acme Shipping Spe- 
cialist suggested the method of 
packaging you see here—two 
wood strips “Bound to get 
there” with Acme Steelstrap. 
Cost, 31/4,¢; time, three minutes. 


Saving, 88%. 


Pennies saved per packaging 
unit mean dollars on your books 
at the end of the year. Acme 
Shipping Specialists are ready to 
help you get them. For more 
information—and detailed case 
studies of how we have helped 
other companies—just clip and 
mail the coupon for the free 


booklet, "SAVINGS IN SHIPPING.” 


STRAPPING DIVISION 


ACME STEEL CUMPANY 


The Strapping Division of q 
Acme Steel Company uses 
“Doc Steelstrap’’ as_ its 
symbol of helpful service 
to shippers. 


Doc. Steebetrapr 


NEW YORK 17 





RGSS = 

MONEY SAVING AND PRACTICAL-— just three 
minutes is all it takes to package six lawn 
edgers with Acme Steelstrap for a saving 
of 88% over previous package cost. 


0000000888068 H008888O888 


Acme Steel Company, Dept. NW-68 
2838 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 


Please send me a copy of your case history 
booklet, ‘SSAVINGS IN SHIPPING.”’ 


~~ 
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Name 7 





Company. 





Address 
City eo Zone........State. 


ACME STEEL CO. 
CHICAGO 








LOS ANGELES 11 
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maple leaf.” “This tie,” the senator said, 
“was sent to me by a precinct committee. 
man in Idaho .. . He would not know q 
Communist or a Yak if he saw one {ace 
to face.” 


Still ‘Best, Plus’ 


...I1 am slightly a “dog man,” and jy 
my spare time, if any, from my professional 
chores, raise a few cocker spaniel blue 
bloods. 

In Newsweek, May 31, my eagle optic 
spotted a small item entitled “Best. Plus” 
which goes on to say that Mr. and Mrs, 
William A. Rockefeller’s sheeplike Bedling. 
ton terrier, Ch. Rock Ridge Night Rocket 
became the first dog ever to twice win best 
in show at the Morris and Essex dog show, 
Madison, N. J. 

Now I could be wrong in toto but if my 
memory serves me right, the cocker spaniel 
Ch. My Own Brucie, son of the immortal 
Red Brucie, not only won best in show 
twice in succession at the Morris and Essex 

(Continued on Paye 8) 





International 


Champs: My Own Brucie, 1940... 


~ International 


.. Rock Ridge Night Rocket, 1948 
Newsweek, June 21, 1948 
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The first time Eli Whitney demonstrated his 
cotton gin—to a small group of planters—the 
news traveled fast. Demand for it was so frantic 
that, shortly after, it was stolen from a locked 
shed! And gins made by local blacksmiths sprang 


into being all over the south. 


In its eagerness, the world not only beat a path 
to Whitney’s door, but ripped the door from its 


hinges! 


Certainly an extreme—and not to be endorsed. 
Yet it illustrates how highly the better product 
has always been valued in America—the better 


product which flourishes best in the American 


climate of Free Enterprise. 






* Woven into 


Why did they steal 
Kh Whitney’s Cotton Gin? 





Burling ton Mi F 


gton Life of America” 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, Greensboro, N. C. 
Maker of Women’s Wear Fabrics » Men’s Wear Fabrics + Decorative Fabrics » Cotton Piece Goods and Yarn + Hosiery + Ribbons. 





This is the same Freedom of Enterprise that 
made it possible for Burlington Mills to stake its 
future on another great invention—rayon. And 
having backed rayon, Burlington was left free 


to develop it in every way and for every market. 


How well Burlington Mills succeeded, is evi- 
denced by the millions of yards of Bur-Mil* fabrics 
that have gone into millions of American homes. 
And by the fact that today, Burlington Mills is 


one of the world’s largest producers of textiles. 


Most important, though, Burlington realizes that 
only by continuing to make its fabrics more de- 
sirable to more people, can it continue to earn 


the rewards of Free Enterprise. 
*Trademark 

































Industry’s Confidence in Allis-Chalmers’ Experience is 


ee 


pooner 


N. J. PLASTICS CO.: - SOUTH AMERICAN GOV'T: “We — 

e: breakdown with our four Allis- | \ FLORIDA CRUSHED STONE CO.: “This A-C picked A-C, world’s largest crush- . IN THE UNITED STATES: ‘‘Flour for 9 oul 
Chalmers turbo-generators. 2 in = Pump handles 20% solids—uses less ing machinery builder, to construct of every 10 loaves of bread is proc 
operation 40 years!”’ power, shows less wear, than any pump a $2,225,000 copper smelter.”” at some stage by A-C equipment! 

: we've ever seen. 








IGHTS, ACROBATS, clowns and elephants are only 
I 4 part of the Big Show. Behind the scenes, is a 
wizard world of machines making the circus tick! ... 


Machines that make railroad cars, trucks, cos- 
tumes, food and power—to transport, clothe, feed 
and light the rolling circus city ... 


Machines that make steel—process ore, wood, 
cotton and glass—produce hosts of magic materials 
for the Big Show’s props and pageantry... 


Machines that team industry and science—create 
thousands of fabulous things to make your circus and 
your life richer, safer and more fun! 


And many of these machines are made by Allis- 
Chalmers—helping all industry make better products 
for every phase of living! 

* *x * 


Think of the part machines stamped A-C play in 
America’s everyday life . . . 


Whole cities depend on them for your water, 
light,- sewage disposal. Hundreds of industries use 
them to make your clothing, cars, radios, bath tubs, 
homes. Countless farmers rely on them for cultivat- 
ing, planting, harvesting food for your table. 


Today, Allis-Chalmers equipment is at work in 
every basic industry ! 


This position of importance was achieved by 
Allis-Chalmers through a century of sound engineer- 
ing and painstaking craftsmanship. With engineers 
and executives everywhere, Allis-Chalmers equip- 
ment has earned a reputation for efficient, economi- 
cal long-life operation. Good reason why this com- 
pany has grown to be one of the “Big 3” in electric 
power equipment—biggest of all in range of indus- 
trial products! 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


ALLIS- CHALMERS 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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CHILE'S LAKE DISTRICT, CALLED “THE 
SWITZERLAND OF AMERICA/’ |S ONE 
OF THE WORLD'S MOST PICTURESQUE 


PLAYGROUNDS. 


IN SPITE OF ITS 
MOUNTAINOUS TER- 

RAIN ONE OF CHILE'S & | " 
LEADING INDUSTRIES 

IS AGRICULTURE. 


AN WI at 
2,000,000 ACRES OF n\\ Yi qj 


WHEAT ALONE. 


YOUR LAUNDRY SOAP AND THE, 


BORIC ACID IN YOUR MEDICINE 


FROM CHILE'S BORAX LAKE... 
WORLD'S LARGEST. 


HIGHEST MOUNTAIN IN THE 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE IS 
ACONCAGUA (23,000 FT.) ON 
CHILE-ARGENTINE BORDER. 


# BY DRAWING A LINE SOUTH 
YOU WILL EASILY SEE THAT 

THE REPUBLIC OF CHILE, ON 

a THE WEST COAST OF SOUTH 
AMERICA, IS ENTIRELY EAST 
OF WASHINGTON, D.C. 











\ LIBERATOR. OF 
CHILE FROM SPAN- 
ISH OVERLORDSHIP WAS 
BERNARDO OUHIGGINS... 
SON OF AN IRISHMAN. 
= 3 





® Telephone communication helps 
bring good neighbors closer together. 
Overseas Telephone Service between 
Chile and the United States began 
April 3, 1930. : 


* 
BELL SYSTEM 


OVERSEAS 


TELEPHONE SERVICE 
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(Continued from Page 4) 

show, but also twice won best in show at 
the Westminster, N. Y., show . . . a record 
which probably will never be equaled. 


J. B. H. Wartne, M.D. 
Wilmington, Ohio 


Dr. Waring’s memory does not serve him 
exactly right. Ch. My Own Brucie won the 
Morris and Essex only once, but he did win 
at Westminster in 1940 and 1941. 


Acme Lidia Joé) 


Garry Davis (left) and Emery 


Wrong Davis 


In your story on my brother, Gary 
Davis (NEWSWEEK, June 7), you inadvert- 
ently ran my photo instead of his. To have 
my picture in NEWSWEEK captioned 
“World Citizen” would have been very 
desirable, but to call me a “Man Withouta 
Country” is more than slightly erroneous. 

My brother Garry gave up his United 
States citizenship, not out of disloyalty to 
the United States, but because he thought 
it no longer compatible with his ideals to 
remain a member of any sovereign state. 
As a member of the United World Federal- 
ists, I have no intention of renouncing my 
own citizenship, though I feel deeply that 
to achieve world peace we must convince 
our own government of the immediate 
need for a world federation. 


Emery Davis 
New York City 
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152 West 42 Street 
New York 18, N.Y. 
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the wonderful 


wizard of OyA 


The wonderful, wizard-like point 
about aluminum is that 16 oz. of 
this modern metal can go three times 
as far as a pound of steel or brass. 
Though only 14 the weight, alum- 
inum alloys can be made as strong 
as structural steel. And aluminum 
is rust-proof, corrosion resistant, 
highly conductive, radiant-heat- 
reflective and radiantly attractive 
to customers. 

Naturally it is price that makes 
this wizardry accessible or not. And 
that’s where the alchemy of Reynolds 
came in. The old alchemists, the 
wizards of their day, sought to con- 
vert base metals into gold. Reynolds 
competition started aluminum on a 


downward price trend that has con- 
tinued right through the postwer 
period .. . until now its base price 
stands at 30% below pre-war! And 
that makes it business gold . . . for 
almost any manufacturer. 

Reynolds itself is a manufacturer 
... making many finished products 
as well as all forms of aluminum. 
We have developed a lot of cost- 
saving, product-improving tech- 
niques. Reynolds engineers will be 
glad toshow you the latest aluminum 
developments in operations similar 
to your own. Call the nearest office 
of Reynolds Metals Company .. . 
Louisville 1, Ky., Richmond 19, 
Va., and all principal cities. 


REYNOLDS 


Reynolds pioneering made aluminum competitive...fake advantage of it! 


Cs 
METALS 
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Theré never was an automobile like this be- 
fore. It is new and revolutionary in its field! 


The Ford ‘‘Forty-Niner" is o complete break 
with the past. It was designed by you — all 
the way through. Yes, in surveys, letters and 
personal interviews, you told us what you 
wanted. Then we built your car. 


You said you wanted ROOM. So we gave 
you a BIG car. Its front and rear seats, for 
instance, are actually 57 and 60 inches 
wide! It has 57% more luggage space. You 
never saw a car like this before. 


You said you wanted SAFETY. So we gave 
you a 59% more rigid ‘Lifeguard’ Body 
...' Magic-Action”’ King-Size- Brakes that are 
35% easier to operate by actual test... 
and ‘Picture Window" Visibility all around — 
more than 20 square feet of window area. 








‘\Youssaid you wanted: COMFORT. So we gave 


you a new."'Mid Ship" ride ... new ‘“Hydra- 
Coil*.Front Springs . . . and new “‘Para-Flex"’ 
parallel Rear Springs. 


You said you wanted ECONOMY. So we gave 
you two new economy engines . . . V-8 and Six 

. with new lubrication system, new ‘‘Equa- 
Flo’ Cooling and ‘‘Deep Breath'’ Manifolding 
to save you up to 10% on gasoline. And new 
Overdrive, optional at extra cost. 


You said you wanted BEAUTY. So we gave you 
“the look of the year.” 


Yes, the '49 Ford is ‘The car of the year."’ See 
it today at your Ford Dealer's. 


White Side Wall tires 


ay A available at extra cost. 
Theres a oz 
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WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


Plants in 25 Citi#s « Offices Everywhere 
Appliance Division + Mansfield. Ohio 














extiw gallons oF Het Waltv at THE PUSH OF A BUTTON 


All the Hot Water you want, when you want it, 
without work, dirt or worry. Exclusive new Booster 
Sutton on Westinghouse De luxe Water Heaters 
gives you gallons more hot water from the same 
size heater . . . electrically, automatically. No 
matter what your household requirements, there’s 
a Westinghouse Water Heater to meet your needs. 


CORPORATION 


Every house needs Westinghouse 
Maker of 30 mision Electhic Atome Aygpliances 


Equipped with the famous immersion-type Corox 
elements .. . a Cold Water Baffle that keeps in- 
coming cold water from cooling the hot water... 
and a new Tank-Guard that stops corrosion. Each 
is backed by a 10-Year Protection Policy. See 
them, and other members of this famous family of 
appliances at your Westinghouse retailer’s, now. 


TUNE IN TED MALONE 
EVERY MORNING 


ABC NETWORK 








MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 
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For Your Information 


CANDIDATE CAMERA: As we go to press, plans are gradu- 
ally jelling for Newsweek's coverage of what promises to be 
a most exciting Republican convention in Philadelphia. 
Veteran conventioneers on the staff 
already have their lines out to 
every key delegation, and_ this 
year there will be a new dimension 
in NeEWSWEEK’sS coverage. The 
convention staff is going to join 
forces with the DuMont television 
organization in daily sight-and- 
sound presentations from the Con- 
vention Hall in Philadelphia over 
the DuMont network. 

And speaking of television at 
the convention, the biggest audience in history (an esti- 
mated 10,000,000. persons) will see the dramatic highlights 
as they occur. For video details, and a report on what tele- 
vision will do to help or hinder the various candidates 
see page 58. 





MESSAGE TO MOSCOW: As most readers know by now, 
the Soviet Government on June 10 protested formally to the 
United States that Newsweex’s May 17 report on airpower 
constituted “unbridled propaganda for a new war.” 

The protest did not even mention the fact, emphasized in 
the original head and text, that the article was written to 
answer one question: “What would happen ir the Russians 
suddenly went berserk and swept into Western Europe?” 

While the article’s disclosure of certain facts about Rus- 
sian airpower and strategy doubtless irritated Soviet officials, 
that is scarcely a reason for Newsweek to withhold from 
its readers realistic information about the world of today. 

Like most responsible American publications, Newsweek 
has consistently and-fully reported the efforts of nations and 
peoples to establish a lasting peace. Newsweek, for example, 
frequently publishes a special department devoted exclusive- 
ly to the United Nations. But so long as the Soviet Union 
or any other nation persists in amassing armed strength un- 
precedented in peacetime, a responsible, free news publica- 
tion has the obligation to report those facts and their reper- 
cussions fully, frankly, and fairly. 

Careful rechecking has confirmed the accuracy of the 
original Newsweek article. Newsweek is proud of having 
published it. It intends to present further such reports in the 
future if world developments warrant. It is thankful that, 
under a democratic government, the public’s right to receive 
such information is recognized and protected. 


THE COVER: This week all Republican roads lead to Phila- 
delphia, and the one man who has done more official GOP 
journeying than any other is Carroll Reece, chairman of the 
Republican National Committee. He 
is supremely confident that 1948 is his 
party’s year. In the highly partisan 
atmosphere of the convention, Reece 
must have no candidate and must re- 
main neutral. He will wield the gavel 
at Philadelphia for a short time on 
the opening day and then turn it over 
to the temporary chairman. For a de- 
scription of what seems likely to hap- 
pen right after the first bang of the hammer, opening what 
promises to be the biggest political circus in years, see 
page 21 (photo by Joe Covello, Black Star) . 
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A DAY NEVER ENDS ON THIS PRODUCTION LINE 


Here’s manufacturingsthat keeps on working all the way around the clock} 
for it goes on all the way around the world. In 23 countries, associated 


companies of the I T & T operate 32 plants. These are strategically 
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located to supply the great pent-up post-war demand for communications nee 
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{T&T COMMUNICATIONS 
IT & T is the largest American system of 
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In addition to the $32 manufacturing plants 





















international communications. It includes in 23 countries, associates of I T & T main- | 
telephone networks in many countries, tain electronic laboratories in the United vad 
47,000 miles of submarine cable, 6,600 miles States, England and France for the devel- ave 
of land-line connections, over 60 interna- opment of new equipment to expand and the 
tional radio-telegraph circuits and more than improve communications and allied services 

50 international radiotelephone circuits. throughout the world. . 
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What’s Behind Today’s News. and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

Shortly after Congress leaves Washing- 
ton, you can look for a showdown between 
Secretaries Forrestal and Symington over 
details of unification of the armed services. 
Several weeks ago it seemed certain that 
Truman would side with Forrestal. Now 
there’s doubt as to who will win .. . Tru- 
man has Rep. Mike Monroney of Okla- 
homa down for a top Administration job 

_. Secretary Marshall tells intimates that 
he’s determined to retire on Jan. 1, no 
matter how the election goes . . . Arthur 
Altmeyer, head of the Social Security 
Administration, has union support to-suc- 
ceed the late Lewis B. Schwellenbach as 
Secretary of Labor. He’s a former Assistant 
Secretary. John Steelman, White House 
aide, also is angling for the post 
Military chiefs don’t expect"the’ peacetime 
draft to be in actual operation until after 
the election. 


Hearings and Headlines - 

Republicans in Congress plan to launch 
a dozen investigations aimed at embar- 
rassing the Democratic Administration 
shortly after the Philadelphia conven- 
tion. It’s the intention of the GOP high 
command to keep at least one investiga- 
tion alive and on the front pages through 
the election. Top billing is being given the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, which has projected a series of 
hearings. The House and Senate Com- 
mittees on Executive Expenditures also 
plan many hearings. 


Douglas Boomlet 

Justice William O. Douglas, who's 
hacked by some former New Dealers for 
the Democratic Presidential nomination, 
has driven West with his-family aad won’t 
be available by telephone until after the 
conventions. If nominated, he'll probably 
hear about it by radio. His friends say he'll 
accept if lightning strikes. Incidentally, 
Justice Frankfurter is highly critical of 
Douglas’s failure to discourage the political 
moves in his behalf. 


Republican Quibbling 

There’s plenty of quibbling among GOP 
leaders as Congress goes into the final 
stretch. Taft and Vandenberg partisans in 
the House claim that Speaker Martin has 
needlessly bucked the two senators on 
Niny vital issues. This applies to Martin’s 
a'‘itude on slashing ERP funds, delaying 
a con on the draft, and restricting the 
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reciprocal-trade program. Meantime, Mar- 
tin-for-President supporters are putting the 
heat on colleagues to get behind their man. 
Better committee assignments are hinted 
if the members will take trips home to 
persuade their state delegatjons to switch 
to Martin after the early votes. 


@°*Mahoney Boom 

Senator O’Mahoney of Wyoming is vir- 
tually conceded the ‘Democratic Vice 
Presidential nomination by his colleagues. 
They point out that he is one of the few 
eligibles acceptable both to the Northern 
and Southern wings of the party. He has 
opposed most antidiscrimination bills on 
constitutional grounds but is a Roose- 
veltian on economic policy. 


GOP Convention Steam 


There'll be a new twist at the GOP con- 


* vention—a half dozen or so major “policy” 


speeches, following the keynoter, to permit 
views of varying schools of thought within 
the party toa be aired thoroughly, before 
a platform is drafted. The arrangements 
committee thus hopes to-offset complaints 
that convention machinery has assumed 
a disproportionately “isolationist” flavor 
through the influence of Carroll Reece, 
whom Taft backed for national chairman, 
Joe Martin as permanent chairman, and 
Governor Green of Illinois as keynoter. 


Education Rew 

Expect the resignation of U.S. Educa- 
tion Commissioner John W. Studebaker as 
a result of a bitter behind-scenes fight with 
his boss, Federal Security Administrator 
Oscar Ewing. Willard E. Goslin, who re- 
signed recently as Minneapolis school 
superintendent, is reported to be Ewing’s 
choice as Studebaker’s successor, 


National Notes 

Don’t be surprised if. the ICC grants 
another. boost in. railroad passenger fares 
soon. It’s in the works . . . The military 
won’t admit it, but some of its brass hats 
have pleaded with Chairman Walter 
(Ham) Andrews of the House Armed 
Services Committee to change his mind 
and seek reelection. The reason: Next in 
line to succeed him is Rep. Dewey Short 
of Missouri, who has opposed much of 
their program . . . Edwin C. Wilson, who’s 
just resigned as Ambassador to Turkey, is 
scheduled to succeed Norman Armour as 
an Assistant Secretary of State ... The 
FBI maintains a “nickname file” on all 
known criminals. Agents have accumulated 
four drawers of “Blondies,” two of “Reds,” 
and one labeled “Fatheads.” Most in- 
triguing of all, real identity unknown, is 


The Periscope 
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an underworld character known only as 
“Pantless” . . . Lame-duck Congressman 
Pete Jarman of Alabama is angling for a 
State Department job. 
v- 

Trends Abroad 

Moscow soon may announce a new 
German regime in the Soviet zone, with 
claims to all German territory, in retalia- 
tion for the U.S.-British-French plan to 
proceed with a separate German state. 
Count Rudolf Nadolyny, German Ambas- 
sador to Russia during the Hindenburg 
administration, is slated to head the new 
Soviet-backed group . . . Dutch KLM and 
Air-France are applying wartime security 
measures to cameras of passengers on their 
European routes. The cameras must be 
surrendered to the stewardess and are re- 
turned when the passengers reach their 
destinations . . . A significant change has 
taken place in the Danish Army’s training 
program. Instead, of being required to learn 
German, as in the past, Danish soldiers 
now are required to learn Russian—a 
candid appraisal of where the danger lies. 


Yugoslav Purge... 
A drastic purge of the Yugoslav Cabinet 


_ is expected in the near future. Diplomatic 


reports say Marshal Tito now is trying to 
find scapegoats for the failures in Yugo- 
slav aid to Greek guerrillas and in the 
domestic nationalization program. Inci- 
dentally, the Yugoslavs are feverishly con- 
structing a modern naval base on the 
Adriatic at the mouth of the Neretva 
River. Extensive tunnels and fortifications 
are being built. 


The MeMillin Affair 

Sgt. James M. MeMillin, the former 
code clerk of the U.S. military attaché’s 
office in Moscow who decided to throw in 
his lot with the Russians, has formally 
renounced his American citizenship and 
returned his passport to the State Depart- 
ment. A covering letter signed by Mc- 
Millin requested that American officials 
abandon attempts to establish contact 
with him. Although no code material was 
found missing after MeMillin’s defection, 
all U.S. code: machines now have been 
rearranged. The cost is estimated at well 
over $75,000. 


Red Struggle in Burma 

Don’t be surprised if Burma becomes 
the next Soviet satellite. Two Burmese 
Communist parties are now competing— 
and none too gently—for supremacy. When 
they have settled their struggle, they may 
well prove strong enough to take over the 
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country. Meantime, the Kremlin is leaving 
the contending factions alone to see which 
proves to be the stronger. 


De Gaulle Campaign 

Those on the inside of French politics 
expect de Gaulle to make a campaign issue 
of the London agreement on Western Ger- 
many. Even his enemies agree he has 
found an ideal political issue on which to 
increase the power of his RPF party 
in the October departmental elections. 
There’s no class of French people and no 
corner of France where an attack on these 
. agreements won’t be popular. One thing 
may restrain the effect of such a cam- 
paign: the extreme unpopularity of de 
Gaulle among political leaders, who are 
driven to forget party differences in com- 
mon resistance to a man they regard as a 
dangerous dictator. 


Foreign Notes 

With return of the standard gasoline 
ration for private motoring in Britajn, 
there’s a small but brisk black market in 
coupons. Result: Black-market gas costs 
almost $2 a gallon .. . The British Foreign 
Office has asked newspapers to quit pub- 
lishing critical stories about ERP admin- 
istration . . . A deal is in the making to 
mer;2 France’s two leading newspapers, 
Paris-Presse and France-Soir. Paris-Presse 
is headed by Philippe Barres and Eve 
Curie, and France-Soir by Pierre Lazareff 

. . Berlin won’t have a municipal ad- 
ministration after Oct. 14 unless the Rus- 
sians unexpectedly reverse themselves be- 
fore then and agree with the Western 
Allies on a new charter for the city .. . 
World Bank officials are looking into the 
pessibility of financing immigration to 
_ Brazil, which needs industrial workers. 


Vv 


Exports to Russia 

The State Department has clamped the 
lid on release of Commerce Department 
information about U.S. export licenses 
to Russia and its satellites. Secretary 
Sawyer wanted to make public a list of 
goods recently licensed for export, but 
after several phone calls from the State 
Department and a personal visit from 
Secretary Marshall he agreed to withhold 
the data. Marshall feared Soviet propa- 
ganda might twist the figures into charges 
that the U.S. is boycotting all but ERP 
countries. The proposed release, all copies 
of which were destroyed, showed that 
U.S. exports to Iron Curtain countries 
in the three months since March 1, when 
the restrictive policy was adopted, were 
off 75% from the February rate, those to 
Russia dwindling to a tenth. 


Aviation Notes 

The Air Force soon may announce that 
it has licked the last problem of flight at 
supersonic speeds—the strain on the hu- 
man -body and the blackouts experienced 
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in turns, dives, and pull-outs at better 
than 500-mile-an-hour speeds. Experts say 
solution of the problem is one of the most 
valued “secret weapons” any air force 
could have . . . Many flight schools will 
be forced out of business now that leisure- 
time GI flight training is ruled out under 
the VA appropriation bill . . . Lockheed 
soon will increase the capacity of the 
Constellation by eight more passengers— 
a maximum of 52 on transocean flights .. . 
While waiting for 2,000 racy new jet and 
rocket aircraft, the Air Force expects to 
dig deep into its reserve fleet of “pickled” 
B-29s to maintain an effective force for 
the next three years. Not until then will 
new postwar bomber output begin to 
catch up with strategic requirements. 


Fuel Oil Inquiry 

Look for the House Interstate Com- 
merce Committee to enlarge its staff for 
an inquiry during the summer and fall to 
avert another fuel-oil shortage next winter. 
Overseas export quotas will be examined 
carefully. Petroleum experts say there is 
a delicate balance of 2 to 4% between 
supply and demand in the U.S., and a lag 
in transportation could easily cause sec- 
tional gaps in adequate supplies next 
winter. 


Business Footnotes 

Industry insiders don’t expect Benjamin 
Fairless of U.S. Steel to intervene in this 
year’s coal negotiations. His role in the 
settlement of last year’s dispute was 
criticized as “going over the heads of the 
little fellows,” though he was asked to 
take over negotiations by the operators 
. . . Lumber prices may be pushed still 
higher as an aftermath of the floods in the 
Northwest. Important sawmills along the 
Columbia and Willamette Rivers were 
shut down or damaged, and production 
may not be normal until mid-July .. . The 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee 
is laying groundwork for an attempt to 
undo the Supreme Court decision against 
the basing-point system. Nothing will come 
of hearings at this session, but the com- 
mittee probably will press for quick action 
next year . . . Continued scarcity of Scotch 
and Canadian whiskies in this country is 
bringing back widespread tie-in sales . 
Chevrolet is reported to have several ex- 
cellent light-car designs, but they won’t 
be produced soon. Obstacle: the $200,000,- 
000 cost of tooling plants for such a radical 
change. 


wv 


Movie Notes 

Gregory Peck is set for the leading role 
in the long-awaited film version of Lloyd 
C. Douglas’s best-selling novel, “The 
Robe.” Joan Fontaine is a good bet for 
the feminine lead. Maxwell Anderson will 
write the screen play for a production to 
cost more than $4,000,000 . . . Watch for 
an all-out Hollywood campaign against 


daylight-saving time next year. Movie 
executives are convinced that the system 
wrecks theater attendance and are ready to 
pour considerable funds into the lobbying 
effort . . . The average running time of 
pictures has dropped to 83 minutes from 
last year’s 93. The aim is to save moncy, 
tighten dramatic values, and appease 
theater owners who contend overlong 
films hurt business by slowing the turn- 
over of patrons . . . John Galsworthy’s 
story, “The Last Shall Be the First,” will 
be the next starring vehicle for the fast- 
rising Burt Lancaster . . . William Bendix 
will do a movie version of his radio 
comedy-serial, Life of Riley . . . Shelved 
during the economy wave, the movie ver- 
sion of Kenneth Roberts’s best seller, 
“Lydia Bailey,” is back on the production 
schedule. 


Radio Lines 

Take It Or Leave It soon will feature a 
bountiful prize contest to rival the recent 
Walking Man campaign. The sponsor, 
Eversharp, figures that its $64 jack pot is 
mere peanuts compared with the windfalls 
on other programs . . . Most persons writ- 
ing in for tickets to radio programs now 
ask specifically for give-away shows where 
they can win prizes. Networks are having 
difficulty getting large studio audiences for 
straight comedy, drama, and musical pro- 
grams . . . Eddie Cantor is having writer 
and producer trouble. He faces the job of 
finding a new team before fall . . . During 
the summer radio layoff, Ed (Archie) 
Gardner, Jack Benny, Abe Burrows, Phil 
Harris, Judy Canova, and the Sportsmen 
are going on personal-appearance tours 
. . . A new variety show is being built 
around Alan Young . Colgate has 
dropped Kay Kayser and is interested in 
Bob Burns’s new Country Editor program 
. . . General Electric’s House Party will 
continue on the air throughout the sum- 
mer, with big-name announcers replacing 
Art Linkletter for short periods. 


Book Notes 
John Dos Passos will have a new novel 
out in the late fall. It’s about the New 
Deal days in Washington . . . The journal- 
ist Pierre van Paassen is completing a first 
novel, “Tower of Terzel,” which has a late- 
nineteenth-century Flemish background 
Budd Schulberg, author of “What 
Makes Sammy Run?”, will bring out a 
novel in the spring called “The Disen- 
chanted.” The story is set in the ’20s and 
describes the career of a fantastically suc- 
cessful writer. . John Hersey is working 
on a novel about wartime Europe . . - 
Bert Andrews, New York Herald Trilune 
Washington correspondent, is bringing out 
a book called “Washington Witch Hunt.” 
It’s based on his Pulitzer Prize-winning ar- 
ticles about the State Department loyalty 
tests . . . The first two Moscow printings 
of the new short biography of Stalin run 
to 17,680,000 copies, and more will follow. 
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ACH YEAR, more belts than enough to reach 

half-way around the earth are moved from 
the home of Hickok Manufacturing Company, in 
Rochester, to New York shipping centers —all in 
a fleet of Fruehauf Trailers. 


This fleet of 7 Fruehaufs—including today’s most 
modern Stainless Steei Vans—does an excellent 
distribution job, and more, too. It serves as an 
endless “conveyor belt” connecting 14 scattered 
New York State Hickok plants, to keep produc- 
tion fed with a steady flow of leather from New 
England and big quantities of other raw materials. 


The fact that haberdashers’ cases across the coun- 
try are well stocked with famous Hickok acces- 
sories can largely be attributed to the speed and 
efficiency of the Trailer method. 


Everywhere you look, you find Trailers serving 
in America’s great distribution system. They are 


RRUERRRE TRANERS 


FRUEHAUF STAINLESS STEEL TRAILER— 
A FRUEHAUF EXCLUSIVE — COUPLED 
TO A BROCKWAY TRACTOR. 


on the job, making direct deliveries, shortening 
handling time, speeding production processes, and 
in every case helping to keep delivery costs at 
a minimum. Closer inspection of these vehicles 
reveals that the majority of these Trailers bear 
the name, ‘“Fruehauf.” 


Both professional haulers and private operators 
alike have learned by years of experience that 
Fruehauf Trailers stand up longer under all work- 
ing conditions—cost less to operate. 


This is evidence worth t¥ing to in your selection 
of a Trailer. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


DETROIT 32 ° LOS ANGELES 113 
In Canada: Weston, Ontario 


79 Factory Service Branches 


ye DO HEAVY VEHICLES DAMAGE OUR ROADS? 


Highway engineers state that heat, rain and 
frost are the major enemies of our highways 
—not the traffic the highways carry. 


you can CARRY! 





Washington ‘Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 


> Eisenhower’s political potential continues to influence the 
thinking of both Republican and Democratic managers on the 
eve of their national conventions. Polls indicate that he could 
win on either ticket. 

Southern Democrats still plan an attempt to stop Truman 
by putting Eisenhower’s name in nomination. They will be 
supported by New Deal dissidents. Both are doubtful of suc- 
cess but look upon Eisenhower as their only hope of winning 
in November. 

Republicans recognize the existence of the Eisenhower 
threat and acknowledge that it will have a moderating in- 
fluence on the platform and the nominations. 


> Eisenhower's own attitude is said to have undergone no 
change since he issued his no-draft statement. Nevertheless, 
some of his friends think he could be had under certain cir- 
cumstances. 

These are the circumstances: First, that the Republicans 
nominate a nationalist like Martin or Bricker, or adopt a strong- 
ly isolationist platform, or both. Second, that Truman at the 
last minute aceedes to an Eisenhower draft. 


Eisenhower probably wouldn’t run against Vandenberg, 
Dewey, or Warren, whose views on international affairs are 
more or less like his own. He might be open to persuasion if 
Taft were the Republican nominee. 


> Here are six GOP convention possibilities frequently dis- 
cussed by party insiders*: 

1—That Dewey will lead on the first ballot and continue to 
gain on cach subsequent ballot until he wins the nomination. 


2—That Taft will be second on the first ballot, but will gain 
strength while Dewey loses it and get enough of a lead on the 
second and third ballots to start a stampede. 

3—That Vandenberg will trail until Dewey and Taft have 
fought it out and eliminated each other, and then will take the 
convention, 


4—That Stassen will use his delegates—initially the third 
largest bloc—to capture the Vice Presidential nomination on a 
Taft or Vandenberg ticket. : 

5—That Dewey will take second place on a Vandenberg 
ticket. 

6—That a real dark horse like Martin, Bricker, or Warren 


will get the nomination after a protracted deadlock among 
the leaders. 


> A finish fight at the convention between the nationalist 
and interventionist wings of the Republican Party is now con- 
sidered unlikely. In the end their differences probably will be 
compromised. 

A platform vague enough on international issues to fit any 
of the leading candidates, from Taft to Vandenberg, is in prospect. 


*For an opinion see Raymond Moley’s Perspective, page 100. 
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Vandenberg is prepared to renounce his chances for the 
nomination and make a floor fight for endorsement of his bi- 
partisan foreign policies in the unlikely event that the platform 
committee doesn’t draft a plank acceptable to him. 


The trend of Republican thinking about foreign policy is 
indicated by Congressional action on the draft, ERP cuts, and 
the Vandenberg UN resolution. In all cases the extreme isola- 
tionists were given some concessions and then were taken into 
camp or routed. 


> Democratic platform troubles will be confined to the 
racial-discrimination issue and likewise are expected to yield 
to compromise. The racial plank will bow to the cause of 
antidiscrimination but avoid detailed promises. 


Alleged failures of the GOP Congress—particularly its 
failure to keep prices in check—will be stressed by the Demo- 
crats. However, the party, as such, probably won’t go as far 
as Truman has in denouncing Congress. 


Truman’s Western trip was a failure in the eyes of party 
managers. Some of them privately express the hope its reper- 
cussions will convince the President himself that he should not 
insist upon the nomination. 


> Higher prices are expected by party strategists, both Re- 
publican and Democratic, to keep the cost of living in the fore- 
front of the campaign. Their expectations are supported by 
government forecasts. The rise may amount to as much as 10%, 


The pressures of foreign and military spending, plus the 
effect of third-round wage increases, are counted on to drive 
industrial prices higher in the next few months. John L. Lewis's 
current operations, moreover, may boost coal prices and force 
steel up further. 


A decline in food prices, except meat, is still forecast by gov- 
ernment agricultural experts on the basis of excellent crop 
prospects. But food probably won’t come down enough to offset 
other increases in the average family budget. 


Democrats will attribute rising prices to the refusal of Con- 
gress to adopt Truman’s price-control recommendations. The 
Republicans will counter with the charge that bureaucratic 
interference with enterprise, Administration labor policy, and 
wasteful Democratic spending are responsible. 


> What kind of materials allocation program will have to 
be adopted in support of rearmament and ERP is still unde- 
cided. Studies of the problem are being directed by Jolin 
Steelman from the White House. 


Military officials think they can get along without resort to 
mandatory allocations for the next two years. But some in- 
dustries would prefer a system assuring them of the materials 
they will need to fill government priority orders. 


> ECA programming of materials shipments to Europe is 
behind schedule because of uncertainties about the size of its 
appropriation. It will take weeks to catch up. 


Food shipments are continuing, but machinery shipmen's 
will be slower than expected. 
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Your BEST ANSWER to this impor- 
tant question is the report of a new, 
unbiased survey of readership of one 
edition of The Progressive Farmer. 

This survey is Study No. 6 of The 
Continuing Study of Farm Publica- 
tions being made by The Advertising 
Research Foundation under thespon- 
sorship of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies and the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers. 

The average page of the 1 28-page 
issue of The Progressive Farmer was 
read by 47% of men readers and 
47% of women readers. 

The 10 advertisements best-read 
by men had an average men’s reader- 
ship of 75% and the 10 advertise- 
ments best-read by women had an 


average women’s readership of 70%. 


The Study includes readership 
scores for every display advertise- 
ment and every editorial item in the 
128-page issue of The Progressive 
Farmer. It answers questions on 
composition and education of sub- 
scriber families—their farm acreage, 
buildings, principal crops, livestock, 
poultry, etc. 

It contains new facts of real value 
to every business executive inter- 
ested in building sales in the prosper- 
ous rural South, where The Progres- 
sive Farmer has more than a million 
subscriber-families. 

For complete, detailed information 
on the results of Study No. 6, inquire 
at any Progressive Farmer office. 
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t takes only 4.7 sq. ft. floor space. Simple to install— 
no complex duct work. Easy to move. Cools—dehumidifies—circulates— 
cleans—ventilates. Famous ‘Radial Sealed’’ Compressor led against 
dust; pressure-lubricated, oil-cooled, rubber-mounted, for steady 
silent performance and long life. Adapts easily for winter heating. 





MORE COMFORT, PATRONAGE AND PROFITS FOR EVERY TYPE OF STORE AND SHOP! 


@ Summer-time comfort? It’s like moving your business to the seashore! 
But there’s more to be gained than that. There’s the magical effect it 
has on your cash register. Like: 


20% more business for a furniture store. 37% more within just 3 months, 
| eres | for a jewelry store. Unit-sale doubled in a chain of beauty shops. 

a ——— Now, apply these figures to your business. Doesn't it add up to a sound 
COOL COMFORT FOR HOMES, TOO! ~~ imide aii on 4 
investment, indeed? Do as thousands of go-getting establishments are 

| doing—install this reliable, time-proved, economical cooling equipment. 
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Phone your dealer today ... or write at once for full information. 


This smart, compact Chrysler Airtemp Room Air Conditioner 
provides perfect draft-free cooling for homes, apartments or 
offices. A flip of the dial, and you’re cool, refreshed. Drys the 
air, cools it, filters out dust and pollen. Fits any window. 
Thrifty operation. Ask your dealer about it today! 
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Who Wants What at Philadelphia 


If anything was scarcer than a hotel 
room in Philadelphia this week it was 
agreement on the likely GOP nominee 
for President. Most politicians believed 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey would lead on 
the first ballot, followed by Sen. Robert 
A. Taft and Harold E. Stassen. with Sen 
Edward Martin of Pennsylvania, Gov 
Dwight Green of Illinois. Gov. Earl War- 
ren of California, Sen. Arthur Vanden- 
berg, Speaker Joseph W > Martin. Jr., and 
a host of favorite sons bringing up the 
rear. There agreement ended. 

Certain conclusions, however. were 
widely held: (1) that Dewey must go 
over by the third, certainly the fourth 
ballot, or fail; (2) that Taft would make 
his stand if and when Dewey faded: (3) 
that if both Dewey and Taft failed. the 


Vandenberg boom, somewhat retarded by - 


the fight on the European Recovery Pro. 
gram (see page 27), would go into high 
gear, and (4) that if Vandenberg were 
added to the list of casualties. the field 
would be wide open, with Speaker Martin, 
Warren, or some little-mentioned possible 
candidate like Sen. John Bricker of Ohio 
the probable nominee. Down, but not 
counted out by his own followers: Stassen, 
whose hopes were severely damaged by 
the Ohio and Oregon primaries. 

If polls, the expressions of politicians. 
and the observations of experts could be 
believed. the choice of most Republican 
leaders would be Taft: of most intellec- 
tuals, internationalists. and the military 
Vandenberg; of the general public. Stas- 
sen. But only the votes of the delegates 
are decisive and they would not be 
counted until next week. 


The Show’s the Thing 


We've a date in forty-eight; 

Watch us roll up the vote in every state. 

The coming White House resident will be 
a brand-new President 

North and South—-East and West, 

Here come the men who are best 

For the U.S. A—the GOP 

On the great day of victory ... 

On the great day of victory.* 


If the lyrics of the Republican theme 
song for 1948 sounded cocky, they merely 
eflected the GOP’s mood. Just about 
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every one of the 1,094 delegates who con- 
verged on Philadelphia this week was dead 
sure that they were going to nominate 
“the coming White House resident.” Vic- 
tory in their opinion was certain; all they 
had to worry about was deciding who was 
to be the “brand-new President.” 

The advance guard already in Philadel- 
phia was calling this GOP convention 
their “victory march.” Their confidence 
made them as gay as 7-year-olds anticipat- 
ing their first circus. In fact, the conven- 
tion ballyhoo reflected the carnival spirit 
that was the hallowed tradition of Ameri- 
can politics—and which was sadly lacking 
all four times the GOP chose some victim 
to go into the political lion’s den’ for 
slaughter by Franklin D. Roosevelt, 

But not even a herd of GOP elephants 


stead of 30 minutes to keep the pace brisk 
enough for the unseen audience. 

This year, the show was the thing. And 
since even a political circus needed its 
bandmaster, the National Committee as- 
signed this job to Meyer Davis, an in- 
evitable orchestra leader for a generation 
of ultra-ultra deb parties, who claims he 
was a Republican all through New Deal 
days. The composer of the new theme 
song, “Date in *48”—Meyer Davis. 

Under Davis's baton, the GOP provided 


_a full slate of entertainers: 


P Singers James Melton, Todd Duncan, 
Eleanor Steber, Morton Downey, Gladys 
Swarthout, and Virginia Davis, daughter 
of Meyer, who would sing “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 
P Organist Harry W. MacMillan, from the 
Logan Baptist Church in Philadelphia, 
who would get his signals by telephone 
from the convention stage 22 feet above 
his head.” 
> Bandleader Davis’s own 75-piece_ or- 
chestra, uniformed in off-white shirts, 
black bow ties, and dark blue 
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‘Now All | Need Is a Room’ 


trousers, to keep cool under 
newsreel and television lights 
and to prevent glare on video 
screens. 

Hails to the Chiefs: Just 
as every circus act is heralded 
by its own overture, every 
avowed Presidential hopeful, 
including the not-so-favored 
favorite sons, had his theme 
song. To be as neutral as 
Reece himself in the GOP 
free-for-all, Davis had can- 
vassed about every conceiv- 
able candidate to find out 
what music was to be played 
when his elephant was led into 
the ring. 

The candidates choices 
were revealing. Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey of New York, as 
if to advertise his Midwestern 
birth and education, borrowed 
“The Michigan Victors” from 
his alma mater, the University 
of Michigan. Sen. Robert A. 
Taft chose “Four Leaf Clover” 
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could hope to become the greatest show 
on earth without the blaring of bugles 
and the rumbling of drums. With tele- 
vision coming of age (see page 58) , Chair- 
man Carroll Reece’s Republican Nation- 
al Committee made sure that the conven- 
tion would be not only photogenic and 
radiogenic, but also telegenic. It even 
limited nominating speeches to fifteen in- 


because of the four letters in 
his and Ohio’s names, the four 
numerals in 1948, his four sons, and the 
flower’s good-luck symbolism. 

By picking the “Four Leaf Clover,” the 
Taft camp barely beat Harold E. Stassen 
to the baton. The Minnesota ex-governor 
settled for “Rouser Song” of his Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and, to recall his 
wartime Navy captaincy, “Anchors 
Aweigh.” Likewise, Sen. Edward Martin 
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of Pennsylvania, former major general, 
chose “Khaki Bill.” But Gen. Douglas 


MacArthur’s followers unmilitarily asked 
for “I Dream of Jeanie “With the Light- 
brown Hair,” in honor of his wife Jean. 

Gov. Earl Warren’s unavoidable choice 
was “California, Here I Come.” Other 
selections: Speaker and Convention Chair- 
man Joseph W. Martin Jr., “Marching 
Along Together”; convention keynoter 
Gov. Dwight H. Green, “Loyalty Song” 
of the University of Illinois; and Reece, 
who is playing a triple role as Tennessee’s 
favorite son (purely a complimentary 
gesture) and Tennessee delegation chief 
as well as national chairman, “Faith of 
Our Fathers, Holy Faith.” 

On behalf of Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
who still acted coy about his Presidential 
candidacy, his son and namesake wrote 
Meyer Davis: “Since there is no plan to 
place Senator Vandenberg’s name in nom- 
ination in Philadelphia, I cannot anticipate 
any occasion upon which it would be suit- 
able to play a special musical number in 
his behalf.” 

The Sideshows: The way every can- 
didate was jockeying for position in the 
theme-song derby only reflected how his 
mahouts last week were bedecking his 
elephantine steed. In the great circus 
tradition of Dexter Fellows, the rival 
hopefuls’ handlers weren’t missing a pub- 
licity trick. 

If Presidential nominees were chosen 
by the amount of hotel space occupied, 
Taft would surely finish first, with 200 
rooms. His GHQ, as at the 1940 Phila- 
delphia convention, was at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel. So were the living quarters 
for himself and his wife Martha. But the 
huge Taft camp overflowed to the Ritz- 
Carlton and the Bellevue-Stratford as well. 
To carry out the “Four Leaf Clover” 
theme, the Ben Franklin’s lobby, mez- 
zanine, and ballroom bloomed with four- 
leaf-clover decorations. Taft boutonnieres 
also featured this lucky token. 

But if Presidential hopefuls won nom- 
inations by the strategic location of their 
GHQ, Stassen would be in. His head- 
quarters in the Burgundy Room of the 
Bellevue-Stratford were, in effect, a road 
block past which everyone seeking Dewey’s 
command post in the hotel’s ballroom 


would have to detour. The Stassen camp _ 


also was close to Reece’s National Com- 
mittee setup in the mezzanine. Stassen and 
his wife will live at the Warwick Hotel, 
as will Warren and Vandenberg. 

Should the woman’s touch prove de- 
cisive, 1948 would clearly be a Dewey 
year. GHQ arrangements in the blue-and- 
gold Bellevue-Stratford ballroom were en- 
trusted to Mrs. Charles W. Weis Jr., New 
York GOP national committeewoman. 
Her plans included the conversion of its 
18-foot circular bar into an information 
center, a fashion show, a background of 
organ ‘music, a strolling trio of singers, 
seven television sets, samples of New York 
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State produce, and daily door prizes. Be- 
cause a Presidential hopeful traditionally 
must be a good family man, Dewey like 
Stassen and Taft would bring his wife and 
two sons to Philadelphia. They would stay 
in the Bellevue-Stratford. 

The Barkers: For the dark horses 
trailing the three front-runners, campaign 
stables would be appropriately modest. 
Governor Warren’s, like Stassen’s and 
Dewey’s, would be in the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford but would comprise only three rooms. 
As convention chairman, Martin also had 
a suite at the Bellevue-Stratford, but its 
political barrenness would carry out the 
myth that Martin was not an active can- 
didate. Still keeping an Olympian silence 
about his availability, Vandenberg merely 
planned to be on hand at the Warwick; 
his entire staff consisted of his son-as- 
sistant. About the only absentee GOP 
hopeful: General MacArthur. 

What with hotel rooms being grabbed 
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Philly: A welcome mat, an open palm 


by the hundreds for headquarters use and 
perhaps 100,000 persons heading toward 
Philadelphia for the big show, early ar- 
rivals last week found that the City of 
Brotherly Love had put out the welcome 
mat—and the open palm. 

The hotels made 6,000 rooms: available 
—at an average of $12 a night, double the 
usual rate. University of Pennsylvania 
fraternity houses, adjacent to Convention 
Hall, were being rented for $1,000 to 
$3,000 for the week. Three suburban girls’ 
schools made their dormitories available. 
Even so, thousands expected to sleep as 
far away as Wilmington, Del., and Trenton, 
N.J., or to commute from Washington or 
New York. Speculators were asking any- 
where from $2 nightly for a hall cot up 
to $5,000 weekly for Main Line manor 
houses, complete with swimming pool and 
breakfast in bed-—until renter resistance 
cracked prices. 

If Philadelphians blandly insisted they 
weren't raising prices, they plainly in- 
tended to get back the $250,000 the city 
put up to attract the GOP convention: 
Red-white-and-blue banners decked down- 
town shop windows and were strung across 
principal streets—with their nonpartisan 
legend, “Welcome Delegates,” making 
them equally useful for the Democratic 
convention three weeks later. Restaurants 
stocked up on Philadelphia specialties like 
pepper pot and scrapple. One featured a 
special dish for each state, including hush 
puppies (fried corncakes) for Florida and 
bullberry jelly for North Dakota. 

On the theory that you must spend 
money to make money, Frank Palumbo, a 
meek little man who has five night clubs, 
out-Barnumed the candidates themselves. 
He bought two hippopotamuses for the 
Philadelphia Zoo, to be named for the 
winners. He hired statuesque models to 
stroll around hotel lobbies wearing “Ask 
Me” ribbons across their chests. He in- 
stalled a gymnasium with steam box for 
delegates, provided an airplane to take 
them on emergency trips home, offered 
them free sight-séeing buses complete with 
string quartets, and raised a barrage bal- 
loon over his night club, Click. 

The Big Top: To serve as center 
ring of the convention circus, the seven- 
teen-year-old Convention Hall was mod- 
ernized this spring at a cost of $500,000. 
Its amplification system, formerly so bad 
that bystanders outside often could hear 
while delegates couldn’t, was made over 
with newly spotted loudspeakers, acous- 
tical baffle boards, and sound-deadening 
paint on the ceiling. 

Other facilities: A complete post office 
staffed by a dozen clerks; an 800-seat «in- 
ing room; basement press rooms and photo 
dark rooms for a record 2,000 newsmen 
and radiomen; 120 Western Union circuits 
with a capacity of 5,000 words a minute; 
20 television screens in the adjacent Com- 
mercial Museum for the overflow crowd 
who can’t be squeezed into Convention 
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Tlall’s 13,106 seats; 60 coolers supplying 
distilled drinking water instead of Phila- 
delphia’s heavily chlorinated water; a 
first-aid room with fifteen doctors ready 
for anything from a simple operation to 
childbirth; and 15 tons of ice daily to cool 
the convention’s hot heads and hot air 
alike. 

The Ringmaster: For Ringmaster 
Reece the 1948 convention would climax 
his two years as national chairman. When 
he took over the post on April 1, 1946, the 
Democratic Gallup ratings made Reece’s 
political predictions of GOP victory sound 
hollow indeed. But the nonsmoking, non- 
cussing mountaineer from the Great 
Smokies didn’t worry. Carroll Reece 
promptly dropped his first name, Brazilla 
(derived from the Old Testament Barzel- 
la, meaning “Man of Iron”), quit the 
Congressional seat for Tennessee’s First 
District which he had held for a quarter 
century, and set to work. 

At 58 a patient, even-tempered ex-edu- 
cator, Reece acted as master organizer 
rather than as policymaker or magnetic 
orator. He replaced tea-cup and cocktail- 
party political volunteers with hardheaded 
professionals. Himself a former director of 
the School of Business Administration, 
New York University, he built up a 
smooth-working staff and efficient research 
department, set up a publicity machine 
that trained a ceaseless rat-a-tat on the 
White House, and put fund raising on a 
businesslike basis. 

For the 1946 mid-term campaign Reece 
shrewdly concentrated on those Congres- 
sional districts which the Democrats had 
barely carried in 1944. In tireless tours 
around the country, he preached this les- 
son: “Any Democrat who won by less than 
5 per cent last time can be beaten. Any- 
one who won by less than 3 per cent is a 
dead duck!” The November election that 
year proved how dead they were. It made 
Reece the first GOP chairman to lead his 
party to national victory since the all but 
forgotten Simeon D. Fess in 1930. 

Whether Reece would get the chance to 
finish the job in 1948 would be up to the 
new GOP nominee, who traditionally can 
install his own favorite as national chair- 
man, But whatever Reece’s own future, 
the trumpeting of his herd of GOP ele- 
phants as they stampeded toward Phila- 
delphia this week showed how confident 
they had become during his two years. 


THE STATES: 


At the Grass Roots 


If national politics took the klieg lights, 
what was happening in state politics last 
week deserved its own spotlight: 
> Iowa: Gov. Robert D. Blue unexpected- 
lv failed in his bid for a third term. In the 
fxce of the Iowa public-opinion poll’s pre- 
ciction that he would win 60 per cent of 
the vote, Blue lost the Republican pri- 
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mary, 189,864 to 125,985, to State Rep. 
William S. Beardsley, portly 47-year-old 
druggist and Hereford raiser. 

The reasons for Blue’s debacle: (1) He 
offended the powerful Farm Bureau, which 
though officially neutral let Beardsley use 
its mailing lists and hustled out the vote 
with party-line phone calls and loudspeak- 
er-equipped airplanes; (2) he also an- 
tagonized the Iowa Education Association; 
and (3) he lost the urban union vote by 
signing restrictive labor laws and using 
troops to curb strike violence. The same 
coalition retired Rep. John W. Gwynne, a 
seven-termer, in favor of H. R. Gross, Wa- 
terloo radio newscaster. 
> New Mexico: Clinton P. Anderson, for- 
mer Secretary of Agriculture, won the 
Democratic nomination for United States 
senator—a job which promised more se- 
curity than his Cabinet post—by a 8-2 
margin over ex-Gov. John J. Dempsey. 

The reasons for Anderson’s victory: (1) 
He was supported by the state organiza- 
tion, the holdover Sen. Dennis Chavez, 
and the retiring Sen. Carl A. Hatch, and 
incidentally President Truman, against the 
lone-wolf Dempsey; and (2) for every vote 
that John L. Lewis’s United Mine Work- 
ers and the CIO Mine, Mill, and Smelter 
Workers cast for Dempsey, Anderson’s 
followers claimed three votes_were swung 
toward their candidate. 
> Indiana: In accordance with a new In- 
diana law, the state Republican conven- 
tion at the Indianapolis Fairgrounds tried 
out a unique experiment designed to drive 
the traditional king-making, vote-swap- 
ping, and smoke-filled rooms out of poli- 
tics. The 1,837 delegates, casting their bal- 
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The American Way: A man has the right to speak his mind when 
he doesn't like the way things are going, and this man didn't like 
the way things were going at the Yankee Stadium last week. So off 
he galloped to let Joe DiMaggio know about it. Well, the cops 
never heard about the Constitution or something. They chased him 
until umpire Cal Hubbard tagged him when he slid into second. 


lots in secret on voting machines for the 
first time, nominated for governor Speaker 
Hobart Creighton of the Indiana House 
of Representatives in preference to the 
youthful U.S. Sen. William E. Jenner. 


DEMOCRATS: 


Truman on Tour 


There was no doubt that Harry S. Tru- 
man was pulting on a good show. Whether 
or not the President fell flat on his face, 
as he sometimes did, or hit out at the 
Republicans in his new slam-bang ora- 
tory, as he continually tried to do, he was 
getting a reaction from the public which 
a few weeks earlier had only yawned. He 
had tripped over himself in Cary, Idaho, 
by dedicating an airport to the wrong 
person. At Missoula, Mont., he had pre- 
sented himself to a waiting group in his 
night clothes. And all along the line 
Democratic politicians were disgruntled 
because they got no passes to his traveling 
tent show. 

But in the ten days and more than 40 
speeches of his “nonpolitical” junket, Mr. 
Truman’s new campaign personality—a 
blend of Will Rogers and a fighting cock 
—had emerged, along with his campaign 
strategy of holding up to ridicule the 
record of Congress. Undaunted by the 
fiasco at Omaha where only 1,200 persons 
showed up (Newsweek, June 14), the 
President had seen his reception steadily 
improving, with crowds growing larger 
and more enthusiastic. 

Stopping off at luxurious Sun Valley, 
the President held a brief parley with 
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H.S.T.; He floats through the air... 


Democratic leaders to get reassurances 
that the Idaho delegation would be solidly 
his, then took time off from politics to see 
the sights and ride on the lift to the top 
of the ski run. 

Moving: into Butte, Mont., the Presi- 
dent found the copper capital’s steep 
streets so packed with miners and _ their 
families that his car could not move. After 
a parade 10,000 poured into the high- 
school stadium, perched above the laby- 
rinthine tunnels of one of the world’s rich- 
est copper mines. There, speaking off the 
cuff as usual, Mr. Truman banged away at 
his principal theme—Congress: 

On prices: “I asked for price controls 
... I was told they would control them- 
selves. Well, they will . . . People who have 
a lot of money get what they want... 
People with very little money can’t.” 

On Sen. Robert A. Taft: “One candi- 
date said the best way to control prices 
was not to buy. I guess he would let you 
starve.” 

On housing: “It is still shelved in Con- 
gress. The poor man . . . and the veteran 
are going to be out of housing because 
they can’t afford to pay the prices asked 
now.” 

At his audience he cracked: “You 
elected this Congress.” Good Democrats 
in the main, they knew he was aiming 
elsewhere. Even when the Army Signal 
Corps amplifiers went dead midway in 
his speech, they cheered him just the same. 

Name Calling: At the Spokane sta- 
tion the President continued to throw his 
weight around, letting fly a haymaker 
which won Rhea Felknor, a cub on The 
Spokesman-Review, his first by-line and 
caused Congress, which usually treats Mr. 
Truman with casual disdain, to stand up 
and howl. “The Spokesman-Review,” Mr. 
Truman said to Felknor, “. . . and The 
Chicago Tribune . . . are the worst [papers] 
in the United States. They’ve helped elect 
this Congress, and it’s the worst in my 
experience.” In an impromptu speech later 
in the day to the national convention of 
the communications workers of America, 
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meeting in Spokane, he picked up this 
point again: “If the Taft-Hartley law con- 
tinues, it is your fault, not mine . . . But 
I know you are going to fix it so I can talk 
back to Washington.” The convention fixed 
it that night, by endorsing him as the man 
“best-fitted” for the Presidency. 

Seattle was almost a_ repetition of 
Omaha. Speaking on a national hookup 
under the auspices of the nonpartisan 
Washington State Press Club, H.S.T. 
faced half-empty stands and the realiza- 
tion that Henry A. Wallace had_ been 
able to draw up equal 6,000 at a $1- 
admission rally three weeks before. But the 
President seemed unperturbed. 

Confetti: His sallies at a Congress 
which “listens to the power lobby” and his 
proposal for an eleven-state super-TVA 
drew hearty cheers, his mention of F. D. R. 
heartier ones. But the loudest came when 
he tossed a bouquet at “my good friend” 
Gov. Mon C. Wallgren, his companion on 
part of the trip, to whom he gave credit 
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for pressuring Congress into restoring cuts 
in reclamation appropriations. 

The speech over, Mr. Truman rode 
downtown through a ticker-tape and con- 
fetti blizzard, largely organized by AFL 
Teamsters’ boss, Dave Beck, drawing 
what police officials called the biggest 
turnout since the city went wild over 
President Roosevelt. : 

On Friday, June 11, the President 
climbed aboard his private plane, the In- 
dependence, to get an aerial view of the 
Portland-Vancouver region and of his best 
campaign issue in the Northwest, the ram- 
paging Columbia River. But a pelting 
rain spoiled the show. Except for a sudden 
break in the clouds which gave a quick 
glimpse of the vast estuaries made by the 
flood, the President’s party saw little more 
than mist. Nevertheless, Mr. Truman 
made a neatly timed appearance at devas- 
tated Vanport whose citizens would benefit 
by the Federal funds he had turned in 
their direction. 

Before leaving the Pacific Northwest 


the President tripped again. In a track- 
side talk at Eugene, Ore., he dropped is 
anti-Congress theme long enough to <le- 
liver a breezy homily on “Old Joe” Stalin: 
“T like old Joe. He is a decent fellow,” 
said Mr. Truman. “But Joe is a prisoner 
of the Politburo. He can’t do what he 
wants to. He makes agreements, and, if 
he could, he would keep them.” That most 
authorities are agreed Stalin is absolute 
boss of everything Russian, including the 
Politburo, was a fact that went out the 
Presidential window. 

The great climax came in Berkeley, 
anchor point of the whole tour, when 
the President delivered a commencement 
address to 3,500 University of California 
graduates. If most of his previous talks 
had been made up slapdash, this was to 
be a serious and dignified performance. 
To whip it into shape, Presidential adviser 
Samuel Rosenman and playwright Robert 
E. Sherwood had worked diligently. 

Arriving at the Memorial Stadium at 
5:45 p.m. Saturday, Mr. Truman found 
50,000 spectators waiting to hear him, the 
biggest audience he had addressed since 
his foreign-policy speech on the Central 
Park Mall in New York on Navy Day, 
1945. 

On Russia: Ironically enough, this was 
the first nonpartisan speech the President 
had delivered since he left Washington. 
His only lapse was an indirect sideswipe at 
Henry Wallace: “Anyone can talk of 
peace. But only the work that is done for 
peace really counts.” For the rest it was 
a serious indictment of “Old Joe’s” gov- 
ernment and its policies. 

Putting all the blame for today’s “twi- 
light period” on “the attitude of one na- 
tion—the Soviet Union,” the President 
added: “What the world needs is an end 
to Soviet obstruction and aggression.” 
Then, repeatedly backing the United Na- 
tions, he closed the door to bilateral ne- 
gotiation in a blunt statement that would 
reassure the small nations of Europe. 
“The division has not been between the 
United States and the Soviet Union, but 
between the Soviet Union and the free 
nations of the world . . . We refuse to play 
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fast and loose with man’s hope for peace.” 

It had been an important speech. But 
like the applause which greeted him from 
Montana westward, there was small pos- 
sibility that it would stop the tide of Re- 
publican victory or knit together the flap- 
ping remnants of the party which four 
times in four elections had voted Franklin 
]). Roosevelt into the White House. 


Talking Back 


If Harry S. Truman expected a rebuttal 
from Congress and the two newspapers he 
had called “the worst.” he got what he 
bargained for. Never gentle with its foes, 
the bruised Chicago Tribune devoted page- 
one space to its counterattack: “Thanks 
to The Tribune, the people of the nation 
know Mr. Truman for the nincompoop he 
is ... Mr. Truman has added his name 
to the long list of political crooks and 
incompetents who have regarded The 
Tribune as first among their foes.” More 
urbanely, The Spokane Spokesman-Review 
dismissed the charge as “heated partisan- 
ship” and took it as “a tribute to the 
newspaper’s influence.” 

From Congress came a hot outburst. 
First to sound off was Rep. Cliff Clev- 
enger: “High-tax Harry, like a nasty little 
gamin, has dipped his hands in the mud 
and dirt and plastered it all over our new 
buggy and danced out of reach of the whip 
... Might be there will be some Congress- 
tanned Missouri jackass hide on the Christ- 
mas market, come November.” Leaping to 
his feet, Democratic Floor Leader Sam 
Rayburn protested that the use of such 
language about any President constituted 
“an amazing performance.” Backing him 
up, Rep. Lawrence H. Smith, a Republican, 
added: “I don’t think we ought to sink to 
[the President’s] level.” 

The Senate was more moderate. Urging 
Congress to shut up shop until a new 
President was elected, Sen. Robert A. Taft 
gave his answer to a radio audience: “The 
President . . . is blackguarding Congress at 
every whistle station in the West . . . The 
President’s program would create a nation 
completely regimented.” 


PEOPLE: 


Miss Radcliffe 


Even for Radcliffe College, which for 69 
years has gone about giving women the 
advantages of a Harvard education with 
little fuss and no feathers, Betty Fitzgerald 
was something special. In her freshman 
year, this sweet and seemingly shy Brook- 
lime, Mass., girl showed leadership ability 
and moved into extracurricular prominence 
by being elected to the board of adminis- 
‘ration of Briggs Hall, her dormitory. 
\ member of the Student Assembly in her 
x iphomore year, she went up to the Stu- 
‘ent Council in her junior year and was 
lected class secretary. 
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In December 1946, Betty was a Rad- 
cliffe representative at the organizing con- 
vention of the National Students Associa- 
tion in Chicago and a founder of the 
permanent NSA at Madison, Wis., the 
following summer. On the side she worked 
on The Radcliffe News and sang with the 
famous Choral Society. Last spring she 
was elected president of the senior class 
and, to double the honor, was chosen this 
year from a field of eleven candidates to 
be class marshal. 

And in 1973: For any girl, Betty’s 
extracurricular record would be considered 
distinguished. But though Radcliffe, tra- 





aes Steals 


Betty Fitzgerald: No fuss or feathers 


ditionally reticent, was wisely matter-of- 
fact about it, there was one thing which 
made her even more noteworthy: Betty 
was a Negro, a fact not mentioned in any 
of the newspaper publicity. Daughter of 
a Harvard man, J. MacFarland Fitzgerald, 
and sister of the sophomore class vice 
president, the 20-year-old senior had risen 
in school politics on the strength of the 
popularity-winning personal charm and 
ability which had made her a success in 
Girls Latin School in Boston and Brook- 
line High and later the biggest of campus 
“big wheels” at Radcliffe. 

Last week Betty Fitzgerald’s greatest 
collegiate moment came when, as class 
marshal, she headed the procession of 218 
women who were awarded degrees at Rad- 
cliffe commencement exercises in Sanders 
Theater, Harvard. Although there had 
been Negro girls at Radcliffe since its 
founding in 1879, Betty was the first Negro 
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to be either senior president or marshal.* 
Her reaction: “The best part of it is that 
when my class returns for its 25th and 
biggest reunion in 1973, I lead the whole 
caboodle into Sanders Theater again.” 


Last New Dealer 


Lewis Baxter Schwellenbach was a “lib- 
eral Democrat” before he could even spell 
the words, and a New Dealer before there 
was an Old Deal. He inherited his political 
convictions from his father, a fervent fol- 
lower of William Jennings Bryan; they 
were tempered and forged by a poverty so 
acute that, describing it later in_ life, 
Schwellenbach would sometimes wince and 
call it “a nightmare.” 

He first met Bryan in 1898, when he 
was only 4 and the Great Commoner 
visited his parents’ home in Superior, Wis. 
So taken was he with the man that he 
babbled about him to his playmates until 
they started calling young Schwellenbach 
“Bryan,” a nickname that stuck for years. 
At 6 he entered politics. He distributed 
campaign literature for Bryan. 

In 1902 his family moved to Spokane, 
Wash., then a boom town, but hard luck 
plagued them. There were many times 
when they couldn’t pay their rent and 
many days when they didn’t have enough 
to eat. He was only 14 and in high school 
when his father died. He sold newspapers 
on street corners and worked for a railroad 
construction gang, in a railroad office, and 
in the wheat fields as a hand. 

Soon after receiving his law degree from 
the University of Washington in 1917, he 
joined the Army as a private. He returned 
to Spokane in 1919, broke, and decided to 
hang out his shingle in Seattle. 

To the Left: His early cases were in 
defense of the rights of labor unions in 
strikes and lockouts. Politically, he propa- 
gandized for measures that were eventu- 
ally to become an integral part of the New 
Deal. He campaigned for old-age pensions 
and was a leader in the fight for public 
power. 

On the side he engaged in various busi- 
ness enterprises. He was connected with a 
bank, a brewery, and a laundry. All were 
unsuccessful, and their failure drove him 
even farther left. He became especially 
bitter about banking. 

In 1934 he entered the Democratic pri- 
mary for senator. His platform was a plan 
to “End Poverty in Washington,” which 
the Socialist writer Upton Sinclair later 
borrowed for his “EPIC” plan for Cali- 
fornia. 

Elected to the Senate, Schwellenbach 
became one of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
most unwavering supporters there. When 
he resigned in 1940 because he found his 
duties too arduous, Roosevelt in gratitude 
made him a Federal judge. He quit the 





*Last week also, Chester Middlebrook Pierce of 
Glen Cove, L.I., became the first Negro class 
marshal in Harvard's 812-year history. 
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bench in 1945 at the request of Harry S. 
Truman to succeed Frances Perkins as 
Secretary of Labor. William Green and 
Philip Murray both enthusiastically ap- 
plauded the appointment; nor did Schwel- 
lenbach disappoint them. 

A bad fall nineteen months ago made 
him an invalid Pneumonia set in, and, 
despite a Caribbean cruise last April, he 
never recovered. While he went from one 
hospital to another, Under Secretary 
David A. Morse took over his duties in the 
Labor Department. 

Last Thurday, June 10, Lewis B. 
Schwellenbach died in Walter Reed Hos- 
pital in Washington at the age of 53. The 
cause: cardiac failure. He was the last 
of the New Dealers serving in Harry S. 
Truman’s Cabinet. 


THE COURT: 
On GI Insurance 


For all veterans who hold or ever held 
GI life insurance, the Supreme Court de- 
cision eventually would mean money in 
the bank—amounting to between 20 and 
50 per cent of the premiums they had paid. 
Last August the lower courts had ruled 
that Mrs. Tillie Zazove of Chicago was 
entitled to $1,000-a-year payments for life 
rather than for ten years on her dead 
nephew's $10,000 government insurance 
If sustained, the claim would have bank 
rupted the Veterans Administration insur- 
ance fund by multiplying its liabilities. It 
also would have wiped out $1,000,000,000 
sarmarked for dividends to all past and 
present holders of GI insurance. This Mon- 
day, June 14, by unanimous vote, the 
Court ruled against Mrs. Zazove. 

In another decision the court denied the 
appeal of Dr. Edward K. Barsky, novelist 
Howard Fast, and nine other leaders of the 
Communist-front Joint Anti-Fascist Refu- 
gee Committee, convicted of contempt of 
Congress last year for defying a House 
Committee on Un-American 
order to produce its books. 





Activities 


DEFENSE: 


Everything Spoken Here 


One day last week, youthful-looking 
Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. rose in the Senate 
and offered an amendment to the draft 
bill that within 24 hours caused more ex- 
citement in Europe than any American ac- 
tion in months. Adopted 43 to 33, it sim- 
ply provided that the Army could seek up 
to 25,000 recruits in Europe. 

Army bases in Austria became an in- 
coherent babble of German, Serb, Croat, 
Rumanian, and Russian as hundreds of 
husky young DP’s besieged them, pleading 
to join up. Young Italians parked before 
the American Embassy in Rome; young 
Frenchmen flocked into the embassy in 
Paris. Everywhere west of the Iron Curtain 
the Army was flooded with applications 
for enlistment. If Americans were so re- 
luetant to serve in the Army that it had 
become necessary to conscript them, Eu- 
ropeans emphatically were not. 


Harris & Ewing 
. . _ 
Lodge’s plan: Recruit Europeans . . 





In part, pay was the lure. “During the 
war,” explained one American military ob- 
server in Rome, “the GI’s were considered 
millionaires over here.” The base pay of 
the Americans, he pointed out, then was 
$50, that of the British $30, and that of 
the Italians $3. The Americans had plenty 
of cigarettes, soap, and toilet articles; they 
could draw an unlimited supply of blan- 
kets to keep warm at night. The British 
had only two blankets each, and_ the 
Italians only scraps, which did not cover 
them completely. “So why shouldn't the 
Italians, for example, be eager to become 
GI’s themselves?” the military observer 
asked. 

In part, however, the Europeans were 
attempting to enlist because they wanted 
to become American citizens. For the Sen- 
ate plan did not ape the French and 
Spanish Foreign Legions. Under it the 
Europeans would serve right beside Amer- 
ican soldiers, not in units of their own; 
nor would they wear distinctive uniforms. 
And they would be eligible for citizenship 
after five years. 

Reasons Aplenty: The amendment 
sponsored by Lodge was no legislative 
whim. During the latter part of the war 
Lodge had served as liaison officer with 
all foreign troops within the Sixth Army 
Group. He had become impressed with the 
value of having officers and noncoms in 
the American torees who knew _ the 
language and customs of the countries 
they were serving in. His solution: to en- 
list natives. of those countries. 

The Army could get the cream of Eu- 
rope’s youth, men who not only would 
make fine soldiers but fine citizens as 
well, Lodge declared. As for Communists, 
Nazis, and Fascists, he argued, it could 
easily keep them out through intensive 
loyalty examinations. He pointed out that 
aliens had fought in every American war. 
Lafayette, Steuben, Kosciusko, and Pulaski 
were among the most illustrious names in 
the Revolutionary Army. 

The Senate adopted Lodge’s plan, along 
with the emergency two-year draft of 





British Com! i 


. . . but, unlike France’s Foreign Legion (above), Uncle Sam would not put them in separate units 
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250,000 men, 19 through 25, starting July 1, 
but what the House would do about it was 
uncertain. American officials abroad were 
busy explaining that last week to would- 
be recruits, but many seemed incapable of 
understanding. A Pole in London asked: 
“Can’t I join the Senate Army if the House 
decides not to have one?” 


Much Faster Than Sound 


If the United States Air Force had one 
closely guarded secret, it was the results 
of its experimentation in faster-than-sound 
aircraft. Last December the magazine 
Aviation Week spilled the story by report- 
ing that the Bell XS-1 had achieved super- 
sonic speed, piercing the seemingly im- 
penetrable “sonic barrier” at a height of 
35,000 feet. Last week Air Force Secretary 
W. Stuart Symington gave belated confir- 
mation. What he lost by being second-to- 
tell, Symington made up with startling 
facts: 
> The XS-1, an experimental rocket plane 
recently redesignated the X-1, piloted by 
the 25-year-old war ace, Capt. Charles E. 
Yeager, had been flown “much faster than 
the speed of sound many times in flight 
testing since last October” at Muroc Field, 
Calif. 
> Because the small, straight-winged, 
needle-nesed plane holds fuel for only two 
and one-half minutes of flight at full 
throttle, it had always been carried to high 
altitude by a B-29 mother plane. 
> Two other men, Herbert H. Hoover (no 
relation to the 31st President) and the 
late Howard Lilly (killed testing another 
plane) , had flown the X-1 for the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics at 
supersonic speed in “terminal-velocity” 
dives from high altitude. 

Bullet Beater: Air experts were 
agreed that Yeager had tested the high- 
flying X-1 at 40,000 feet where sound trav- 
els at 660 miles per hour, hurtling his plane 
at well over twenty times the speed of Wil- 
bur Wright’s Kitty Hawk flight and 100 
to 200 miles an hour faster than a bullet. 

Before making an official fact of an open 
secret, Symington had first turned to the 
Justice Department, seeking legal means 
to clamp down on_ publications which 
printed classified military information. An 
opinion by Attorney General Tom C. 
Clark that under existing laws this type of 
censorship was not possible in peacetime 
doused Symington’s hope. As if in conse- 
quence of this, Aviation Week dropped a 
second aerial bomb last week by revealing 
in its June 14 issue that still another USAF 
plane—the North American F-86A now 
being manufactured in quantity at the 
company’s main plant in Inglewood, Calif. 
—had crossed the sonic barrier, the first 
combat craft to make this record.* 





_ *Aviation Week also reported that a Russian jet 
fighter, the DFS 346, based on German designs, 
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had achieved a supersonic speed of 745 miles an 
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POLICY: 


Farewell to Isolation 


The nation and the world watched an 
intense battle in Congress on foreign pol- 
icy last week, wondering whether the 
United States might once more be turning 
in the direction of isolationism. What was 
at stake was by no means confined to dol- 
lars and cents, although the direct issue 
was a $2,000,000,000 cut in funds for the 
European Recovery Program by the House 
(Newsweek, June 14). The basic ques- 
tion: Could the United States, operating 
under the American system of checks and 
balances and a constantly shifting politi- 
ral picture, be depended upon to live up 
to its moral commitments? 

By the week’s end the United States 
Senate appeared to have supplied the an- 
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way as the first witness, minced no epi- 
thets in denouncing the House action. He 
accused the House of attempting to repeal 
the aid program “through the back door” 
of the appropriating power. The effect 
of this action would be to “gut the enter- 
prise,” Vandenberg said, terming it a 
“eynical reversal.” He demanded restora- 
tion of the cuts. 

P From Albany, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
of New York declared: “The original au- 
thorizations for the European and China 
recovery programs were the proper 
amounts required . . . I earnestly hope the 
amounts which have been cut will be re- 
stored, thereby maintaining the confidence 
of the peoples of the free world in our 
good faith and leadership.” 

> Former Gov. Harold E. Stassen of Min- 
nesota, who followed Vandenberg before 
the committee, declared the 


cuts) were 
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The Air Force’s Supersonic X-1: Faster than a pistol bullet 


swer: It could. Two actions were involved: 

First, on Friday, June 11, by an over- 
whelming vote of 64 to 4, the Senate ap- 
proved the Vandenberg resolution. Un- 
precedented in American history, the 
measure marked the complete abandon- 
ment of the whole concept of isolationism 
by embracing the principle that America’s 
security is dependent on maintenance of 
the balance of power in Europe. Its es- 
sence: The nations of Western Europe 
may count on American support for re- 
gional security pacts evolved under  sec- 
tions of the United Nations charter per- 
mitting them. 

Second, on the following day, the Senate 
Appropriations Committee restored almost 
90 per cent of the House cuts on ERP by 
authorizing expenditure of the funds in 
twelve months instead of fifteen months as 
directed by the House, thus reversing the 


~ device by which the House had made its 


largest cut. 

On Reeord: As important as either 
action was the fact that before and during 
three days of ERP hearings held by the 
Appropriations Committee, every leading 
Republican Presidential candidate put 
himself on record as favoring full restora- 
tion of the House cuts: 

Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg, leading the 


“shortsighted, penny-wise moves.” He 
asserted: “I am doing everything possible 
to back up Senator Vandenberg on the 
issue.” 

> Gov. Earl Warren of California wired 
Vandenberg congratulations on his stand. 
P Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio, who had 
led the fight in March to reduce the orig- 
inal authorization, now took the position 
that the nation had already committed 
itself and announced he would go along 
with Vandenberg if the Appropriations 
Committee did. 

With Secretary of State Marshall and 
ERP Administrator Paul Hoffman echoing 
the same arguments, there was little doubt 
that the Senate itself would vote to restore 
most of the $2,000,000,000. The House was 
considered almost certain to accept the 
restorations, in spite of insistence by Rep. 
John Taber, Chairman of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, that it wouldn’t. 
To save face, the House would probably 
demand token cuts; otherwise, the foreign- 
recovery program appeared safe. 
Significance -~- 

Why did the House make the cuts in the 
first place? “Isolationism” obviously isn’t 
the whole explanation, though isolationist 
sentiment played its part. Nor is there 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





HE national convention now gather- 
io in Philadelphia may well be the 
most momentous that the Republican 
Party has held since the Civil War. It 
may well determine what the role of 
the United States in the world is to 
be and consequently the prospect of 
achieving a reasonably stable peace. 

This, I think, is by far the 
most important question to 
be settled at the Philadelphia 
convention. And it will be 
decided not so much by what 
is said in the platform as by 
the choice of a Presidential 
nominee. For, with respect 
to this matter, the general 
position of almost every per- 
son who might conceivably 
be selected is known from 
the recent record. The effects of the 
choice made will therefore begin to be 
felt immediately throughout the world. 
They will be reflected in the actions 
of every government, friendly or hos- 
‘tile. 

The Republican Party was divided 
on this basic question before the war 
and is still divided on it. The line of 
division has shifted, however. The iso- 
lationist wing is much smaller than it 
was on the eve of Pearl Harbor. But 
it is still powerful, especially when 
abetted by the even larger group of 
politicians who, for one reason or an- 
other, are relatively indifferent to this 
question. 


HE cleavage has shown itself on al- 
} nner every concrete issue or piece 
of legislation relating to foreign policy 
and national defense since the war. In 
general, Republican isolationism has 
been stronger on economic questions 
than on political questions. It is 
stronger also when it is reinforced by 
the urge to “save” money. We have 
seen only recently, in the House action 
on the foreign-aid appropriation, what 
destruction the isolationist wing is ca- 
pable of when it is supported by poli- 
ticians who lack convictions. 

Consider, by contrast, the Demo- 
cratic Party: split. wide open on do- 
mestic issues, almost disintegrated as 
a national organization, with a rela- 
tively ineffectual President. Yet it re- 
mains a reliable instrument of foreign 
policy. On one specific question of for- 
eign policy and national security after 








The Basic Issue at Philadelphia 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


another, from 80 to 90 per cent of the 
Democrats in Congress have come to- 
gether. 

The Republican Party can become a 
reliable instrument of foreign policy 
under a strong President who under- 
stands the problems of world and na- 
tional security, keeps them always in 
the forefront of his mind, 
and holds his party in Con- 
gress in line. 

Many of the practical 
politicians at Philadelphia 
will try their best to evade, 
straddle, or belittle this basic 
decision. But it is very 
doubtful whether they can 
succeed. The American pub- 
lic has learned a great deal 
since 1946 when the Con- 
gressional election was dominated by a 
simple “back-to-normalcy” psychology. 
With Stalin’s help, world affairs—and 
dangers—have commanded its atten- 
tion. Concrete foreign-policy issues 
have arisen dramatically on the very 
eve of the convention. 

The decision at Philadelphia there- 
fore probably will have to be clean-cut. 
On one side stand such men as Van- 
denberg, Stassen, Dewey, and Warren. 
The other side is symbolized by Brick- 
er, Wherry, Speaker Martin, Majority 
Leader Halleck, and The Chicago Trib- 
une Republicans in Illinois. Taft, I 
think, must be counted on the isola- 
tionist side, although, like Martin’s, 
his record has been rather mixed. 
Whatever his own idea of his proper 
place and label, his nomination would 
be interpreted widely abroad as a sub- 
stantial isolationist victory. 





HE choice of Taft, Martin, or any 
Tes the outright isolationists would 
put many 
many 


independent voters and 
Republicans in a quandary. 
There would be, unquestionably, a 
clamorous demand for the drafting of 
Eisenhower by the Democratic con- 
vention. It should not be assumed that 
the general would fail to respond if he 
thought the viewpoint and record of 
the Republican nominee were inimical 
to the security of the United States. 
Even if Eisenhower should not be 
drafted—even if Truman is renomi- 
nated—a new appraisal of the pros- 
pects of the two parties in November 
would have to be made. 














any simple explanation. The House ated 
from several motives, which eventually 
became inextricably tangled. 

As chairman of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, Taber was merely in 
character when he slashed the forcign- 
recovery funds. Intensively economy- 
minded, intensely suspicious of all requests 
for money, Taber had been certain to slash 
them no matter what they were. 

Some House members approved because 
they were economy-minded, too; and 
others, because they felt the Communist 
threat had lessened in Western Europe 
since they voted for the original ERP 
authorization. Still others had been hear- 
ing from constituents back home and had 
discovered growing concern over the vast 
amounts of money which the United 
States was ladling out in foreign aid. 
Whether rightly or wrongly, they believed 
that the voters were no longer sold on 
ERP and that under any circumstances 
they wanted it curtailed. 

Most important of all, the Economic 
Cooperation Administration, which has 
the job of running ERP, excited the sus- 
picions of the House. Why, memfers 
asked, had ECA proposed the purchase of 
some commodities in excess of what the 
ERP nations had said they would need? 
The European governments had made no 
request for cotton, yet cotton was the 
largest single commodity on the ECA’s 
purchase list ($511,000,000). Why had 
ECA increased the amount of tobacco it 
planned to buy? Why did it want to give 
European governments some $288,000,000 
to pay off their International Bank and 
Export-Import Bank obligations? Why did 
the Greeks need 30,000,000 rounds of .30- 
caliber ammunition to knock out 23,000 
guerrillas? 

The House found ECA’s explanations 
unsatisfactory. 

Once the House started making cuts, 
politics entered the . picture. With the 
Republican convention just around the 
corner, that .was inevitable. Several 
members, including Speaker Joseph Martin 
and GOP Floor Leader Charles Halleck, 
had Presidential ambitions themselves. 
Others were closely identified with Repub- 
lican leaders who did. While they hadn't 
planned it that way, they no less certainly 
had put Vandenberg on the spot. 

For he would have to fight the cuts. 
But in doing so the Michigan senator 
would also be fighting the House. And the 
odds were that he would thereby lessen 
his chance of winning the Republican 
nomination. The prestige he gained was 
unlikely to offset the ill will he would 
create, 

In making the cuts, moreover. the 
House could not help being influenced by 
the fact that its action was not irrevo- 
cable. The members might be gambling 
with the nation’s foreign policy, but once 
the Senate had voted, they could easily 
reverse themselves. 
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What to ask the man for 
FOUR 


HEN you step up to your 
favorite bar, you may be 
undecided as to what drink you 
want. A Manhattan? A Sour? A 
highball? Or an Old Fashioned? 
Whatever your choice, be sure 
that you say: “Make it with Four 
Roses, please.” 
Pour Roses—as you know if you 
serve it at home—lifts any drink 


of the ordinary ... gives it a 


perfection that can come only 
from Four Roses’ distinctive fla- 
vor and mellow smoothness. 

So at your favorite bar, as in 
the store, always specify this truly 
great whiskey—Four Roses. 

Fine Blended Whiskey—90.5 proof. 
40% straight whiskies, 60% grain 
neutral spirits. 


Frankfort Distillers Corp., New York. 


AMERICA’S MOST 
FAMOUS BOUQUET 
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DESIGN YOUR OWN WITH THESE GLAMOROUS 


SHERWOOD GREEN INTERIOR 
harmonizing with Newfound- 
land Gray, Guiana Green, Black, 
Golden Tan Light, Everglade 
Green, Canterbury Gray Dark; 
or with two-tone combinations: 
Winterleaf Brown and Golden 
Tan Light, Newfoundland Gray 
and Guiana Green, Canterbury 
Gray Light and Dark, Guiana 
Green and Everglade Green. 


Your personal automobile, that reflects you, your per- 
sonality, your whims about color, inside and out. That’s 
what is now yours in the new Nash Custom Master- 
piece Series. See color combinations below (many two- 


tones) and the high-light features of this special series 
. .. then see your Nash dealer for the whole exciting 
story! Nash Motors Division, Nash-Kelvinator Cor- 


poration, Detroit, Michigan. 


TAMPICO SROWN INTERIOR 


harmonizing with Sunset Ma- 
roon, Strato-Blue, Marlin Blue, 
Guiana Green, Newfoundland 
Gray, Golden Tan Light, Black, 
Everglade Green; or with two- 
tone combinations: Platinum 
Blue and Strato-Blue, Canter- 
bury Gray Light and Dark, New- 
foundland Gray and Guiana 
Green, Guiana Green and Ever- 
glade Green. 


Stunning two-tones in plastic 
leather and fine ‘upholstery, 
with harmonizing Instrument 
Panel in Di-Noc color graining 


COLOR COMBINATIONS 


NEOPOLITAN BLUE INTERIOR 
harmonizing with Marlin Blue, 
Sunset Maroon, Strato-Blue, 
Black, Newfoundland Gray, 
Golden Tan Light, Cangerbury 
Gray Light; or with two-tone 
combinations: Winterleaf Brown 
and Golden Tan Light, Canter- 
bury Gray Light and Dark, Plati- 
num Blue and Strato-Blue. 


Your steps are 
lighted automatically 


Padded, lined glove 
compartment, one of 
many custom touches 


Deep, soft 
rubber 
aur dalkelals 
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THE WEST: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 





The Pressure That Never Ends 


The Russian peace offensive wobbled 
along its curious course last week and on 
the Western front in Europe all was quiet 
—except in Berlin. There in the moldy 
wreckage of the Hauptstadt of Hitler’s 
Thousand-Year Reich the victors fought 
for the favor of the vanquished. The Pots- 
dam Agreement that Harry S. Truman 
negotiated with “Old Joe,” the renowned 
“prisoner of the Politburo” (see page 23) , 
had become a propaganda instrument for 
wooing the nation it was supposed to 
fetter. The Soviets and their German 
stooges, as expected, assailed the new six- 
power London Agreement establishing a 
Western German state and control of the 
Ruhr as a deliberate attempt to break the 
Potsdam pact and split the Reich once 
and for all. The Western Powers, less 
skilled at trying to fool all the people all 
the time, could not “sell” the six-power 
agreement .to the German people and si- 
multaneously present it to the French as a 
barrier to a resurgent Reich. 

It was, therefore, the zero hour for the 
Soviets again to rush forward as_ the 
champions of German unity, a position 
they had been adopting for months, even 
to the extent of intimating that the blood- 
red crooked cross of Nazism could easily 
fade into the all-red banner of universal 
revolution. It was also the zero hour for 
the Russians again to tighten their grip 
on the symbol of German unity—Berlin, 
a phoenix of a city, more than ever the 
political and intellectual center of the 
country, more than ever the Hauptstadt 
of the Reich. No peace offensive could be 
permitted to ease the slow squeeze by 
which the Soviets hoped to drive the 
Allies from this outpost behind the Iron 
Curtain and then establish a government 
for all Germany in it. The Russians, there- 
fore, on June 11 applied the strongest 
pressure short of armed conflict that they 
could exert on the Western Powers. — 

Jagged Shadows: At 6 that evening, 
as the first jagged shadows began to fall 
on the rubble, Russian officials simply 
told the British that no more freight 
trains would be permitted to enter the 
capital from the Western zones (rail traf- 
fic is routed through the British zone and 
handled by the British in Berlin). They 
gave the plainly specious excuse of “con- 
gestion” in the Berlin yards and made 
the technically impossible demand that 
every car carry a list of its contents and 
destination. By 8 p.m., along the border 
hetween the Russian and British zones, 
freight trains on the rickety Reichsbahn 
ground to a halt. 

The Anglo-Americans were prepared to 
meet nearly any other Soviet twist of the 
screw. But halting incoming freight (out- 
zoing freight had been stopped two months 
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ago) faced the 2,000,000 Germans in the 
western sectors with starvation and the 
breakdown of living facilities. Eighteen 
trains a day had clanked into Berlin from 
the western zones to feed these Germans 
and the occupying forces. Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay, American commander in Germany, 
admitted that German food stocks were 
“very limited” and would suffice for only 
“a number of days” under emergency con- 
ditions. Planes could supply the Allied 
forces but not the Germans “on a_per- 
manent basis.” 

Twenty-two hours later the Russians 
suddenly called off the freight ban and 
the trains steamed east again. But the 
Bear had shown his teeth. 


Significance-- 

The Berlin near-crisis came at a time 
when American policymakers badly need 
a breathing spell. With the election in the 
offing they can hardly be sure that any 
move they may be forced to make now 
will not be disavowed by the new Presi- 
dent. They want to play it safe and follow 
strictly the lines already laid down by 
the Republican Congress. The slogan to- 


day is: “Don’t enrage the Bear by poking 
sticks into his cage.” 

Berlin is about the only place where 
the Bear now seems restless. However, 
United States officials are prepared for 
any Soviet action there short of an out- 
right demand for withdrawal (that would 
require policy decisions of the highest 
level). Few reprisals can be taken by the 
Americans in Berlin itself. But retaliation 
elsewhere might make the Russians think 
twice about maintaining a ban on freight 
traffic to the German capital. For example, 
Russian rail traffic with the West through 
the American and British zones could be 
cut off. More important retaliatory meas- 
ures could easily be applied in Japan. 
There, the large Soviet mission might be 
expelled and Communist activity might 
be suppressed. 

Barring a Berlin flare-up, the State De- 
partment intends to spend the campaign 
months in implementing projects already 
undertaken and approved. The lines be- 
tween the free and captive nations of 
Europe will be drawn more closely. In pur- 
suance of the Vandenberg resolution, 
United States military observers will be 
sent to Europe to join their British, 
French, and Benelux colleagues in’ the 
task of drafting a plan of American mili- 
tary aid to the Western union. Negotia- 
tion of voluntary agreements for the 





Berliners read about the London pact and try to look beyond the next morning 
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AMLeEcMaconed 


A troubled romance ends in happiness for Anne and Michael 


limitation of the big-power veto in the 
United Nations will be started on the basis 
of a list of some 30 categories of problems 
to which, the State Department. thinks. 
the veto should not apply. But any new 
move involving the Russians directly will 
await the election of a new President— 
provided there is time to wait that long. 


RUMANIFIA: 


Legalizing the Grab 


As the Rumanian Grand National As- 
sembly gathered at 11 a.m. on June 11, 
the doors were suddenly closed and armed 
guards posted at every exit. Then Pre- 
mier Petru Groza presented a_ bill, ap- 
proved at a secret Cabinet session that 
morning, nationalizing nearly all Ru- 
manian industries. Before the doors were 
opened again at 3 that afternoon, the legis- 
lators had passed the bill unanimously. 

This example of Red democracy enabled 
the Rumanian Government to take over 
1,068 firms, from oil refineries and steel 
mills to bakeries and artificial-ice plants, 
but excepting companies in which Russia 
holds an interest. Among the victims: 
subsidiaries and affiliates of Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, Secony-Vacuum, Anglo- 
Iranian Oil, Royal Dutch Shell, Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph, Lever Bros., 
and Solvay Chemical. 


King and Queen 


Almost from the moment they met at 
the wedding of Princess Elizabeth in Lon- 
don last November, trouble haunted the 
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roval romance between a blond young 
Danish princess, Anne of Bourbon-Parma, 
and King Michael of Rumania. 

In March the Vatican forbade the mar- 
riage unless Anne, a Roman Catholic, 
could persuade Michael, titular head of 
the Orthodox Church in Rumania, to raise 
their children as Catholics. Michael 
wouldn’t be persuaded—the «throne he 
still claimed could be occupied only by 
an Orthodox successor. 

Anne left her trousseau in Paris and re- 
turned to her home in Copenhagen—ill 
over the decision she had to make. Two 
weeks ago she again joined Michael in 
Switzerland. Last week, wearing borrowed 
crowns in a borrowed palace in Athens, 
he and Anne were wed—by Greek Ortho- 
dox rites. Michael’s golden crown (loaned 
by his host, uncle, and best man, King 
Paul of Greece) was linked by a ribbon 
to Anne’s diamond diadem (in which the 
bridegroom’s mother, Helen, had begun 
her unhappy marriage to former King 
Carol) while Archbishop Damaskinos read 
a twenty-minute service ending: “With the 
help of God, dance.” The royal couple 
circled a table three times, while they were 
pelted with rice and rose petals by the 
small noble gathering—which included the 
bride’s uncle, Prince Eric of Denmark, but 
not her Catholic parents. Then they 
stepped into the courtyard to show Mi- 
chael’s bemedaled uniform and Anne’s 
gown of white satin and old lace to the 
photographers. After a brief honeymoon 
at Greek royalty’s summer palace at 
Tatoi, they were to go to Switzerland. 

A somber pronouncement came from 
Rome: The bride was in “grave sin” which 


could be expunged only when Anne re- 
pented and Michael relented or when the 
marriage was dissolved, by death or other- 


wise. 


IRELAND: 


Approved by G.B.S. 


“The Irish climate will make the stiffest 
and slowest mind flexible for life.” Thus 
Bernard Shaw, whose mind at 92 is as 
flexible as ever, wrote in an advertisement 
for Pan American World Airways to ap- 
pear next month. “We feel that only a 
combination of audacity and a large sum of 
money will induce him even to consider the 
proposition,” Pan Am’s London advertising 
agency had written the home office when 
it suggested asking G.BS. to endorse “John 
Bull’s Other Island”* as a vacation spot. 
They thought Shaw would ask at least 
$4,000. 

Instead he only insisted upon rewriting 
the advertisement to suit himself. “I object 
most strenuously” to calling Treland a 
place of “infinite peace.” he told the 
agency. “[It] is not only manifest nonsense 
as to Ireland being a land of peace, but is 
most unlikely to stimulate tourist traffic.” 
He deleted the claim that “you can... 
enjoy the Irish skies,” and changed the 
description of Dublin, his birthplace, from 
“a metropolis” to “an architecturally noble 
metropolis ... within... a tram drive of > 
a seaside that rivals the Bay of Naples.” 

Then he added testily: “And will you 
please refer to me in public as Bernard 
Shaw and not George Bernard Shaw.” 


BRITAIN: 


Lords vs. Commons 


“If it is good enough for other people, 
it is good enough for us,” bayed the Lord 
Chancellor Viscount Jowitt in his deep, 
sheep-dog voice. Thereupon the House 
of Lords made the ancient chamber ring 
with lordly cheers as it voted that here- 
after Peers could be tried in ordinary 
criminal courts, as commoners are, rather 
than only by a jury of Peers. 

But the Lords balked at modifying the 
chief legislative prerogative still possessed 
by the upper house—that of holding up 
legislation passed by the House of Com- 
mons for as long as two years. The Labor 
government had put through Commons 
a “Guillotine Bill” cutting the period in 
half. Now the Socialist leader in the Lords, 
Viscount Addison, brought an offer: If 
the Conservative-controlled upper cham- 
ber would not veto the bill; the Laborites 
would allow the Peers to hold up legisla- 
tion for fifteen months. “Blackmail!” cried 
Lord Salisbury, and the Lords voted 177 
to 81 to refuse even to consider the bill. 

Even as they voted, the Lords could 





*His play about Ireland, which was produced 
in 1904, 
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You'll get your biggest thrill out of the 


fact that Chevrolet’s BIG CAR QUALITY—now 
stepped up in style and value—is yours AT 
LOWEST COST, from an all-round standpoint! 


That means big savings in purchase price; that 


means big savings in operating costs; that means 


more value as well as more satisfaction for you | 
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point to a dramatic justification of their 
power: They had rejected the abolition of 
the death penalty for murderers, which 
Commons had voted against the wishes of 
Labor Party leaders and, seemingly, of 
most of the British public (Newsweek, 
June 14). Now Commons was being forced 
to reconsider, and even Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Sir Stafford Cripps, the frigid, 
austere leader of the abolitionists, had 
been forced to back down. The Cabinet 
Was preparing a compromise that would 
retain hanging as the penalty for the 
crimes Britons consider most heinous— 
killing policemen, second murders, sex 
murders, and possibly poisoning. 

The death penalty now was profoundly 
embarrassing to the government but noth- 
ing more. The Lord’s rejection of the 
Labor-backed reform of the upper cham- 
ber, however, threatened the Socialists’ 
nationalization program since their ability 
to impose a two-year delay would block 
the scheme for nationalizing the steel in- 
dustry before the general election sched- 
uled for 1950. Therefore, the government 
planned to pass the Guillotine Bill over 
the Lords’ veto by pushing it twice more 
through Commons—at a_ special session 
during the usual vacation period this fall, 
and again at the regular session next year. 
Significance-- 

Behind the constitutional fight over the 
Lords’ Bilk lies important political ma- 
neuvering for the general election which 
will probably be held in the spring of 
1950. The Tories, groping for issues, used 
the hereditary chamber to make it difficult 
for the Socialists to get steel nationaliza- 
tion into practical working order before 
the election. The Conservatives cannot 
block the legislation itself. But if the Lords 
remain adamant, the steel bill will not be- 
come law until the end of 1949—about the 
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Sneers From the East: These cartoons from the 
April 13-issue of the Moscow magazine Krokodil 
satirize the United States under the title, “Spring 
in the West.” They show, left to right: workers 


same time the “Lords’ Guillotine Bill” is 
passed over the Peers’ veto. 

Some upper-bracket Socialists, however, 
believe that the Tories have overplayed 
their hand and presented the government 
with an excellent issue of its own. “I'd 
love to go to the country on the combined 
issue of the Peers and steel barons versus 
the people,” said one Cabinet minister. In 
any case, the Peers’ decision has killed any 
chance for a real reform of the House of 
Lords—almost universally desired by the 
country. In fact, the hereditary chamber 
may have signed its own death warrant. 
There is already talk on an important 
level of abolishing it completely after the 
election. 

On the less important, but more topical, 
issue of the abolition of the death penalty, 
the Socialists clearly are relieved by the 
Cabinet compromise. Most insiders are 
convinced that few killers will be hanged 
in the future anyway, and that the royal 
prerogative (reprieve on advice of the 
Home Secretary) will be used freely and 
frequently. 


The King’s Weather 


The unpredictable English weather and 
the men who try to predict it crossed up 
the king and a quarter of a million of his 
loyal subjects on George VI’s official birth- 
day June 10. (His real birthday is Dec. 
14; June is always chosen for the official 
celebration because good weather is an- 
ticipated.) 

Before 9 o'clock in the morning, the 
king was ready in Buckingham Palace, 
booted and spurred for the short ride to 
the Horse Guards Parade to participate 
in the traditional - military ceremony, 
“Trooping the Color.” For the first time 
since the war, nearly 2,000 officers and 
men of the Brigade of Guards were to 


turn out in their fine scarlet full-dress uni- 
forms and bearskins. But all around Lon- 
don thunder crashed and lightning darted, 
and here and there rain poured. Between 
“Buckhouse” and the Horse Guards thou- 
sands waited—many since dawn. 

A frantic conference had been under 
way for hours at the Air Ministry Me- 
teorological Office. At 8:55, an ominous 
forecast came m: “Thundery rain may 
occur at any place any time.” At stake 
were the priceless, irreplaceable uniforms 
—now like so many things nationalized 
and the property, not of the Guards, but 
of the people. Soaking would be disas- 
trous. The red dye would run and so 
would the whiting used on webbing and 
slings. After a few minutes in hard rain 
the Guardsmen would look like so many 
barber poles. Sadly, Maj. Gen. John 
Charles Marriott, commander of the Lon- 
don District and veteran of Alamein, ad- 
vised the king to call off the show. 

Unfair and Warmer: Meanwhile, 
the sun came out and the people massed 
on the curbs waited happily and patient- 
ly. It was an hour and a half before po- 
lice loudspeaker cars blared the stilted 
announcement: “Owing to the great risk 
of thunderstorms and rain and an unfa- 
vorable meteorological report, it has re- 
gretfully been decided to cancel the 
parade.” Up went a groan. Many in- 
credulously refused to leave. A rumor 
that Queen Mary was ill or dead swept 
the streets. Hundreds surged toward the 
palace, sang “Happy Birthday,” and 
shouted “We want the king.” He did not 
appear. 

By this time the sun was bright and 
hot. Not a drop of rain fell all day in 
central London. Mounted police tried to 
move the crowds, but they placidly milled 
along the streets. As a consolation, they 
could see two horsemen in front of the 


reading that hours will be lengthened as the 
days grow longer; police hunting down heroes 
who post proclamations of their hatred of reaction- 
aries; and the opening of the hunting season. 
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Millions of Americans—with RCA television —will see history as it is made at the two National Political Conventions 


Look before you vote —with Television 


This year, television joins press 
and radio as a “political reporter, 
in Philadelphia, at the Republican 
Convention, June 21, and the Demo- 
cratic Convention, July 12. As politi- 
cal leaders step up to speak, you're 
right with them on the convention 
platform. 

The Candidate will be televised as 
he looks into the camera—talks to the 
people, face to face. His appearance, 
smile, gestures, combine with the 
sound of his voice, and his message, to 
complete the transmission of his per- 


sonality. You have a new opportunity 
to know your man! 

Important as any in hinony. the 
1948 conventions will be covered 
from start to finish by keen-eyed 
RCA Image Orthicon television 
cameras. Highlights and sidelights, 
all will be seen. And what the cam- 
era catches will be sharp and clear 
on the screens of RCA Victor home 
television receivers ... 

Today, 40,000,000 Americans are 
within reach of regularly scheduled 
daily television programs. 


Television as an aid to good citizen- 
ship, through the formation of an in- 
formed public opinion, is one of the 
ways in which developments from 
RCA Laboratories serve the nation 
and its people. Advanced research 
is part of any instrument bearing 
the name RCA or RCA Victor. 


When in Radio City, New York, be 
sure to see the radio, television and 
electronic wonders at RCA Exhibition 
Hall, 36 West 49th Street. Free admis- 
sion. Radio Corporation of America, 
RCA Building, Radio City, N. Y. 20. 
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Cars of the early days contrast vividly with the pala- 
tial coaches which railroad passengers enjoy today. 





See the 


MARGH OF PROGRESS 
at the Chicago Railroad Fair 


The romance and fascination of 
early railroading, and the part it 
played in our country’s history, will 
pass in review at the Chicago Rail- 
road Fair. For seven weeks, from 
July 20 to September 6, history will 
unfurl in dramatic pageantry, with 
hundreds of actors, music, lighting, 
and the sparkling waters of Lake 
Michigan as a background. 

Visitors will see early midget loco- 
motives and trains contrasted with 
the giants of today. Covered wagons 
and Indians ...dude ranches and 


NATIONAL MALLEABLE AND STEEL CASTINGS COMPANY, CLEVELAND, 0. 


rodeos . . . scenes from the Old 
South and the flavor of Old Mexico 
... historic railroads and a replica 
of Chicago’s first railroad station... 
all these combine to present a color: 
ful, interesting, informative exposi- 
tion of railroad progress. 

Plan now to attend the great 
Chicago Railroad Fair this summer. 
You'll gain a new concept of how 
railroad pioneers led the way in 
the development of our country. 
You’ll be well rewarded in excite- 
ment and pleasure. 





Since 1868, NATIONAL has worked closely 
with the railroads. Our engineers have 
Jed in the development of couplers, fric- 
tion and rubber-cushioned draft gears, 
trucks and other products which have 
helped to increase the safety, speed and 
smoothness of passenger and freight 
traffic. This same progressive thinking 
can help in the design and production of 
malleable and steel castings for any 
industry. Our facilities and our 80 
years of experience are at your service. 
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Horse Guards in Whitehall, dressed for 
the first time since the war in shining 
cuirasses, helmets, white doeskin breeche,, 
and long, black boots. 

The London Daily Mail sourly observe:| 
that reports of British recovery must he 
“false and shallow and dangerous when 
Imperial Britain cannot afford to replace 


"a scart.’ uniform touched by a shower of 


rain.” The Communist Daily Worker gig- 
gled in a headline: “The Drooping of the 
Color.” A Whitehall stenographer sniffed: 
“We always say it’s the king’s weather.on 
this day. It’s always fine. Why couldn't 
the king have had more faith in his own 
weather?” 


Sales Resistance 


The .creeping buyers’ strike, which hit 
London night clubs and the better restau- 
rants months ago, clutched last week at the 
big and little stores of the West End. 

The sidewalks of shabby, pockmarked 
Oxford Street and semismart Regent Street 
were crowded in the muggy June sunshine: 
Selfridge’s had a storewide clearance sale, 
and most of the other shop windows dis- 
played merchandise cut in both price and 
coupon values. But the reaction of the 
buying public was a placid ennui. 

Inside, Selfridge’s was not nearly so 
busy as Macy’s in New York on a very 
dull day. No crowds fought to reach ba»- 
gain counters. Small knots of women 
gathered to buy full-fashioned rayon 
stockings (seconds) for 65 cents a pair, 
Junk jewelry and handkerchief counters 
did fairly well. Many windows displayed 
gloves off the ration for the first time in 
seven years, but most women merely took 
one look and walked on. Several windows 
were piled with sheets and pillow cases, 
but both the prices and the coupon values 
were too high for most buyers. 

The fact was that shelves and ware- 
houses were loaded with poorly made, post- 
war goods, so overpriced that even half- 
price, half-coupon sales would not move 
them. For example, a flowered cotton 
nightgown was priced at “only” $16, 

Taxes and the steadily increasing cost of 
living have drained wartime savings and 
cut incomes. One increasing deterrent to 
moving consumers’ merchandise was the 
purchase tax, ranging from 33 to 100 per 
cent. On June 8 the House of Commons de- 
bated purchase taxes all night long. A few 
days later the government halved the 
purchase tax on radios, clocks, and watches 
and made other reductions on a short list 
of articles. 


Mystery of Flat 19 


Rugby Mansions in Bishop King’s Road 
looks much like any other apartment 
house in the Kensington section of Lon- 
don: a brick building with a neat, while 
Georgian doorway and _ iron-railed _bal- 
conies. But in flat No. 19, the Russians 
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MARFAK Chassis Lubrication 


, , Acme 
What Now, Little Man? Anold 
gray mare querulously inspects a 
London boy’s new hobby horse. 


charged last week, Lt. Col. J. D. Tassoyeff, 
former Soviet reparations official in Bre- 
men, had been tortured by MI 5, the 
British cloak-and-dagger intelligence agen- 
cy, in an unsuccessful effort to force him 
to denounce the Soviet Union. 

Tassoyeff disappeared from Bremen on 
April 23, after visiting an American har- 
bor official. The Russians first said the Tz 
Americans had kidnapped him. Gen. Lu- 
cius D, Clay, American military governor, r CUSHIONY FEELING LASTS LONGER WITH MA 
denied it. Then the British said the Soviet RFag, 
colonel, who was due to return to Russia, 7 
= a ie to ona yes npr What a difference Marfak Chassis Lubrication makes! Tough, 
refugee. 1 s 7 r ¢ ° ° ° 
oii. ‘ie petrrcren worn po prone longer-lasting Marfak is specially compounded to protect your 
guests.were invited for a drive. In the car car from wear and friction — not for just a couple of hundred 
he was bound, driven to the British zone, miles — but for 1,000 miles and more. You can feel this differ- 
and held until daybreak, then forced ence in “cushiony” driving and smooth handling ease. Ask for 
aboard a London-bound plane. Marfak Lubrication for your car 

Mrs. Wiggins’s Place: In London, d 5 aliteaieeead 
the Russian story went on, Tassoyeff was ay a pee ae _ 
taken to flat No. 19, an MI 5 hideout. Texaco Dealer, the best friend 


The landlady, who introduced herself as your car ever had. 
Mrs. Wiggins, her daughter Betty, and 
two men from British Intelligence watched 
Tassoyeff day and night. (Mrs. Wiggins 


and Betty vanished ten days before the 

Russian story appeared. The superintend- THE TEXAS COMPANY = 
cnt said: “The War Office gave up the flat. TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 

Mrs. Wiggins was the last of many house- me 


keepers. She is not e od t 3 
th Briti h t expected to return.”) Tune in: TEXACO STAR THEATER every Wednesday night featuring 
e ritis agents tried by threats, Gordon MacRae and Evelyn Knight. See newspaper for time and station. 
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blackmail, and violence, said Moscow, to 
force Tassoyeff to sign a statement that 
would cover up the kidnapping. (A woman 
in the flat below No. 19 said: “At mght 
it seemed as if they were throwing the 
furniture about.” The upstairs neigh- 
bor said: “There have been no abnormal 
noses.” ) 

On May 6, the Russians continued, 
Tassoyeff escaped from Mrs. Wiggins and 
the MI 5 men. He ran to the Olympia 
exhibition grounds, about 100 yards from 
the house, and burst into a large crowd, 
shouting that he was a Russian colonel 
kidnapped by the Anglo-Americans and 
begging someone to notify the Soviet Em- 
bassy. A kindly policeman, with F 55 on 
his collar, offered to help, but instead took 
Tassoyeff to the nearest police station. 
(London police said there was no police- 
man F 35; all men of the F division have 
three-figure numbers.) 

Tassoyeff, the Russians said, was jailed 
and repeatedly beaten because he still 
would not sign the MI 5 paper. Then, on 
May 20, for fear of scandal hecause the 
affair was becoming known, the British 
flew him to Berlin. (The British an- 
nounced on May 28 that they had te- 
turned Tassoyeff to the Russians in Berlin 
on May 20—the day after the Reds re- 
turned a Russian-born British interpreter, 
named Igor Klein, whom they had seized 
several weeks before in Berlin. Since then, 
nothing has been heard from Tassoyeff. A 
Paris newspaper last week declared that 
the British had simply traded him for 
Klein, and that the Russians had then 
shot him.) 

Taking Decko? “I am quite satisfied 
there was no beating up, or anything of 
the kind,” Foreign Secretary Bevin told 
the House of Commons on June 9. A For- 
eign Office spokesman repeated that Tas- 
soyeff himself had requested political 
asylum in Britain. Flat No. 19 had been 
put at his disposal, and he had been free 
to move around as he wished—almost. 
“Really, old boy, we couldn’t have him 


wandering about and taking decko at 
atom plants.” 


Master of Denunciation 


Winston Churchill, who can make his 
words sizzle with contempt, threw a verbal 
double whammy at his Labor opponents 
last week. Seven thousand members of the 
Young Conservatives at a meeting in Al- 
bert Hall, London, listened with awe to 
these masterpieces of denunciation: 
Socialism is the “philosophy of failure 
and gospel of envy.” 
>“In my long experience, I have never 
seen such an exhibition of squalid party 
malice and intrigue or one more cynically 
divorced from the revival and well-being 
of our country.” 
> “Unless we free our country, while time 
remains, from ‘the perverse doctrine of 
Socialism . .. this island cannot maintain 
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its position as a great power ... We should 
be left here with a horde of safe officials, 
brooding over a vast mess of worried, 
hungry, and broken human beings.” 

> “How the Socialist ministers can go 
about bragging of their Socialist program 
and of the nationalization of industry on 
party lines, how they can deride the system 
of free enterprise and capitalism which 
makes America great and wealthy, and 
then, at the same time, eagerly seek the 
aid which has hitherto been so generously 
granted from across the Atlantic—that is 
a grimace which baffles the limitations of 
our language to explain.” 





European 


The Chamber yawned at Bidault 


FRANCE: 


Storm Over Germany 


In the days when Georges Bidault and 
Charles de Gaulle were still on speaking 
terms, the general—who is as lofty in- 
tellectually as he is physically—often made 
a cutting crack at his former associate: 
“You seem to enjoy getting booted around 
by the Americans and British.” 

In de Gaulle’s view Bidault is being 
booted around again—because the foreign 
minister approved, however reluctantly, 
the six-nation London agreement on the 
reconstruction of Western Germany 
(Newsweek, June 14). Thus, said de 
Gaulle last week, Bidault became guilty of 
“a lamentable abandonment of the French 
position.” The twin perils of German re- 
surgence and Soviet retaliation placed 
France “in a state of permanent danger.” 

De Gaulle’s demand for rejection of the 
pact put him again in alliance with his 
Communist enemies against the govern- 
ment of Premier Robert Schuman. It was 
the opinion of de Gaulle’s top advis- 
ers, André Malraux, Paul Giaccobi, and 
Jacques Soustelle, that the general should 
postpone any statement until after the As- 





sembly vote scheduled for June 15. There- 
fore they sped out to de Gaulle’s retreat 
at Colombey-les-Deux-Eglises near Paris, 
They learned what they already knew: De 
Gaulle does not take much advice. They 
were dismissed in short order, and another 
adviser, Gaston Palewski, drove quickly to 
de Gaulle’s house and then back to Paris 
with the document denouncing Bidault. 

Red Yawns: Nearly all France—like 
de Gaulle preoccupied with sécurité— 
hoped that if the Assembly did not reject 
the agreement it would at least append 
some “reservations”—international man- 
agement of the Ruhr, for instance, instead 
of mere collective allocation of its output. 
Many, like Léon Blum, wanted one more 
attempt at an agreement with Russia be- 
fore Germany. was irrevocably split. 

The general unease confronted Bidault 
with the worst ordeal of his career as for- 
eign minister. He barely won the support 
of the Cabinet and the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. Then, smiling wearily as he 
joined Premier Schuman in the Assembly 
chamber on June 11, he prepared to tackle 
the dangerously disaffected deputies them- 
selves. He adopted a cool and unflurried 
approach, in marked contrast with his 
usual habit of betraying strain and anxiety. 
Almost indifferently, he said: “I am not 
here as a man who regrets anything he 
has done. You will not hear from me any 
excessive enthusiasm nor, on the other 
hand, any excuses.” Then for two and a 
half hours he haltingly developed his argu- 
ment that the agreement on Germany was 
the best France could get. 

Bidault’s strategy was simple and ob- 
vious: By eschewing oratory he avoided 
arousing the Communists and Gaullists. 
But the trick may have backfired. For an 
eloquent appeal would also have stiffened 
the center groups on whom the govern- 
ment’s fate depended. As it happened, only 
perfunctory applause came from the mid- 
dle benches of the listless chamber and 
the Communists expressed hostility with 
nothing more vigorous than yawns. 


PALESTINE: 


Glimpse of Peace 


At Ras el Ain (Source of the Spring) 
east of Tel Aviv, many an Arab and many 
a Jew had died the anonymous death of 
soldiers in a battle for control of water 
supply for beleaguered Jerusalem. At 6 
a.m. Greenwich time on June 11 (10 a.m. 
by Israel’s double daylight-saving time) 
several parting shots cracked from Arab 
rifles. Across the front Israelis manned 
their guns, ready to retaliate if the Arab 
fire continued. “But as the minutes 
dragged on and there were no more shots 
from enemy positions,” wrote a New York 
Times correspondent, “the tenseness re- 
laxed and groups of soldiers were heard 
singing.” 

Such a sudden transition from war to 
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| Geook What Happened 
to Dr. Diesel's “Baby” 


... it became a giant 
with help from Petroleum! 


Yes, Dr. Diesel’s ‘‘Baby’’ has grown up 
since 1897, when the famous inventor 
brought out his new kind of engine and 
used a new Gargoyle oil to meet the high 


combustion heat. 








The cutaway drawing right shows one 
of the late steps in Diesel progress. It’s a 
giant 2,000 HP opposed-piston type en- 
gine. It's powering mainliners on leading 
railroads, with high performance and 
dependability. 


Like its original ancestor, this new 
power marvel calls for a lubricating oil that 
will stand up under tremendous combus- 
tion heat and pressure. And now, as in 
1897, Socony-Vacuum supplies the right 
oil for peak protection. It’s a Gargoyle 
D.T.E. Oil, Nos. 2 to 5. 


Pacing machine progress with new 
Gargoyle lubricants is only part of our 
Complete Lubrication program for indus- 
trial plants. Preventive maintenance for all 
machines is the specialty of the Socony- 
Vacuum engineer. Call him now. 








SOCONY-VACUUM Olt CO.,INC., and Affiliates: 
FAAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO., GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP. 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


CORRECT LUBRICATION : 


Tlustration prepared with cooperation of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 











Windows of Alcoa Extrusions Require No Costly Painting 


An idea that started as an architectural luxury is 
now saving industry millions of dollars in mainte- 
nance . . . industrial windows, whose mullions, 
muntins, jambs and frames are made of gleam- 
ing Alcoa Aluminum Extruded Shapes. In_ the 
early 1930’s architects started specifying them for 
monumental buildings... 

Alert window manufacturers saw how Alcoa 
Aluminum Extrusions permitted them to design 
and build a better window than ever before. 
They seized the idea and ran with it. For these 
new windows required no painting. They kept 
their snug fit, would never warp, shrink, or swell. 
The window industry’s high production soon 


ALCOA 





THESE MULLIONS ARE SAVING MILLIONS 


FIRST IN 
ALUMINUM 






brought prices down from the “luxury”’ class. 

Thus, in less than two decades, Aleoa Aluminum 
Extrusions have improved the products of an en- 
tire industry. Other advantages of Alcoa Extrusions 
are effecting similar changes in other industries. 

Builders of trains, busses and trucks use Alcoa. 
Extrusions for their light weight. Textile machin- 
ery manufacturers consider high strength, easy 
handling. Other industries, the beauty of finish 
or limitless variety of shapes. 

The change from heavy metal to Alcoa Alumi- 
num Extrusions may make your product longer- 
lived, easier to handle, add unbeatable sales appeal. 
Consult your nearest Alcoa sales office, or write to 
ALUMINUM Company oF AMERICA, 2155 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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peace was not entirely typical of Palestine 
at that hour, the official beginning of the 
four-week truce laboriously worked out 
by the United Nations mediator, Count 
Folke Bernadotte. For almost at once 
charges of truce violation began coming 
from both sides: Israeli planes bombed 
Damascus; Egyptians, who broke an Israeli 
encirclement at Isdud just before the 
cease-fire, loosed an artillery salvo just 
afterward; Arabs attacked in Galilee and 
Jews at Lydda. There would be more 
such charges and doubtless more chores 
for UN teams like the one that halted a 
post-truce skirmish at Kfar Ana. Never- 
theless, both Israel and the seven states 
of the Arab League had formally accepted 
Bernadotte’s interpretation of the Security 
Council’s sixth Palestine peace resolution 
and would, presumably, try to make it 
work. 

“This,” said Secretary General Trygve 
Lie, “is one of the great days of United 
Nations history.” 

Puzzler: However, Bernadotte’s mis- 
sion was by no means completed. He had 
to supervise ticklish administrative details 
of the truce: supply Jerusalem’s 90,000 
hesieged Jewish civilians through an Inter- 
national Red Cross Committee—“In such 
a manner as to insure that reserves 
shall not be substantially greater or less 
at the end of the truce than they were 
at its beginning”: check on Jewish im- 
migrants, if possible at their port of em- 
barkation, to prevent shipment of trained 
fighters and to shepherd men of military 
age into training-proof internment camps. 
He had to see that the truce itself was 
observed, and then try to find a settlement 
for the basic conflict. 

Bernadotte needed help. He got nine 
more aides from the UN, making a total 
secretariat staff of 31. He got five army 
officers from his own country, Sweden. and 
21 army, navy, and air force officers from 
each member of the Jerusalem truce com- 
mission, the United States, France. and 
Belgium. From these three he also asked 
for six small patrol vessels and for trans- 
port and liaison planes. Andrei Gromyko 
blandly offered a Russian contingent, too. 

For his long-range peacemaking task 
Bernadotte established headquarters on 
the Aegean island of Rhodes. There. this 
week, he summoned Arab and 
leaders, | 
ful agreer + 


Israeli 
‘ng to cajole them into peace- 
i on the status of the Jewish 
communit: in Palestine. He had_ barely 
three we to solve a puzzle that had 
stumped + ld statesmen for 30 years. 


JAPAN: 


Hirohito and the Cardinal 


East is East and West is West, and 
last week the twain met—in the persons 
of Francis Cardinal Spellman of New 
York and Emperor Hirohito. Spellman 
had stopped off in Tokyo on his way back 
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to the United States after. attending the 
centenary of the Catholic Church in Mel- 
bourne, Australia. The cardinal and four 
of his party staved at the resplendent 
United States embassy as guests of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. He attended a re- 
ception at the Catholic University of 
Sophia and the next morning drove across 
the palace moat into the sacred precincts 
to see Hirohito. Press photographers 
usually record such visits by celebrities. 
This time all photographers were banned, 
on MacArthur’s orders, by Col. J. S. Har- 
bison ,of the headquarter’s Visitors Bu- 
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according to advisers, “the present emperor 
is not a religious man.” 

In that he may be said to be typically 
Japanese. It is difficult to assess the depth 
of religion of a people whose cardinal social 
law is that all personal feelings must be 
concealed, but the best authorities agree 
that the Japanese are not “religious” in 
the Western sense of the term. The aver- 
age Japanese household contains both a 
Kamidana (Shinto god shelf) and But- 
sudan (Buddhist shrine). They receive 
equal attention. In addition, in the garden 
there may be shrines to other gods, par- 





reau. who, according to the Associated 
Press, “carried three personal cameras.” 

In a press conference after his half-hour 
with the emperor, the cardinal answered 
the question that had intrigued Tokyo 
ever since his arrival: Was Hirohito con- 
sidering adopting Christianity? That. said 
Spellman, had not even been mentioned 
during the talk. 

Significance — 

Rumors that Hirohito would embrace 
Christianitvy—and_ probably Catholicism— 
have been circulating in Tokyo for the 
past vear. Japanese in close touch with the 
emperor have discussed the question of 
whether the occupation might insist on 
his convers:on since shinto has been offi- 
cially disestablished on SCAP orders. 

The prospect does not worry them be- 
cause there is a feeling Japan should com- 
ply with Allied demands, and no one seems 
to think that having the emperor attend 
mass would make much difference. In the 
past the fact that emperors were also 
Shinto priests never barred them from 
worshipping at Buddhist temples. Besides, 


international 


In Tokyo, Cardinal Spellman saw the emperor—and the children 


ticularly Inari (fertility). And Japanese 
often keep New Testaments in their upper 
left vest pockets when in foreign clothes. 
As with all superstitious people, they fear 
they may neglect. some protective agent. 

Should the emperor embrace Chris- 
tianity. the Japanese would not consider 
that he would have to renounce Shinto or 
Buddhism or his position as national 
spiritual link between the quick and the 
dead (kami). A race which knows that hu- 
man fate often hangs on “earthquakes, 
storms, and floods” would only look upon 
such a move as taking out extra insur- 
ance. And many would regard it not as 
recognition by the emperor of the spiritual 
authority of the Pope, but as recognition 
by the Pope of the spiritual authority of 
the Tenno. 


Bar-Lacquer Rash 


United States Army doctors in Tokyo 
revealed last week that the occupation 
forces were suffering from elbow trouble. 
Their elbows frequently break out with 
unpleasant and painful rashes after they 
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FOREIGN TIDES 





HE last eight weeks in London, Paris, 
Rome, and Berlin have made me 
feel that the fog of peace is as thick as 
the fog of war. “Fog of war” is the 
term soldiers use to cover up what they 
don’t know about the enemy’s disposi- 
tions, his plans, and the state of his 
morale. The same sort of fog hangs 
heavily over all of Europe. 
In one sense the obscurity 
is less obscure than it was a 
year ago. The Marshall plan 
literally has given Europe a 
new lease on life. Until the 
ERP was voted, the fog of 
uncertainty about American 
intentions almost equaled 
the apprehension over Rus- 
sia. Now that has been re- 
placed by concrete promises 
and confidence. And in this climate of 
fear, confidence is a valuable new com- 
modity. 


HE fog masking Russian intentions 
j ood heavier than ever, however. 
The most popular game everywhere is 
guessing what Stalin has on his mind. 
Groping for an answer is a deadly seri- 
ous occupation. From capital to capi- 
tal there is only slight variation in the 
degree that deadlines and danger are 
felt. In London they say that a wrong 
judgment about Russia would bring 
tumbling down the economic structure 
of the country and probably of the 
empire. 

The most exposed point and the one 
which would feel the first effects of mis- 
calculation, of course, is Berlin. It is 
there that gauging Moscow’s intentions 
has the most pointed meaning: Is 
Stalin prepared to go to war to drive 
the Allies out? There is no longer any 
doubt in my mind that the real and 
immediate stake in the struggle be- 
tween Russia and the West isn’t 
France or Italy or the British Empire 
or even world revolution. Today’s stake 
is simply Germany. If Russia cannot 
exercise dominant influence over Ger- 
many for the next few years, then the 
ambitious future which opened up at 
the end of the war must be aban- 
doned. 

I have met one line of argument on 
the Continent which is dictated by 
understandable fear, but fear never- 
theless. It goes as follows: A decision 
as to the future of Germany, and con- 








The Fog of Peace 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


sequently of Europe, cannot be post- 
poned much longer. Having guessed 
wrong on the Marshall plan to date, 
the Russians must now make a last 
effort to prevent its success. Europe 
will never again be so weak as at this 
moment. The Russians are as competent 
as anyone else to see that American 
aid could not save the Conti- 
nent from the Red Army. 
Therefore if all is to be gam- 
bled for these high stakes 
this is the moment. 

The inevitable conclusion 
of this line of reasoning is 
that the way to avoid catas- 
trophe is to withdraw the 
provocation from _ Berlin. 
But in my experience that 
is the minority line of rea- 
soning and comes from an ivory-tower 
lack of realism. Among the ruins, 
rubble, and poverty of Europe, talk 
of another war sounds like the stuff 
nightmares are made of. It seems high- 
ly improbable that Russian intentions 
are wrapped in such a fog as that. 
Russians also live among their ruins, 
rubble, and poverty. They are in no 
position wantonly to invite more of 
the same. 

In attempting to navigate the fog 
of war or the fog of such an unhealthy 
peace as this, the only safe course is to 
cling to such facts as are known. One 
of these is that there are great weak- 
nesses in the Russian economy, and 
probably in Russian morale, which mil- 
itate against pressing the issue to a 
conclusion. Another is that on the few 
occasions when the Western Powers 
have shown unity and determination 
the Russians have recognized strength 
and respected it. 


EASURING Berlin, the most exposed 
M point, by this yardstick, it is 
obvious that the Soviets can irritate 
us further by applying tighter restric- 
tions on rail and road communications. 
But as of the present, it is our best- 
informed opinion that the shape of the 
future is in our hands, not theirs. If 
we continue with plans for the unifica- 
tion of Western Germany and show 
that we mean to keep the air line to 
Berlin open with fighter planes if 
necessary, then we will discover that 
Russian intention does not go as far 
as the ultimate challenge. 
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have been rested on Japanese bars. The 
reason: The Japanese have discovere( 
that they can safely irritate their con. 
querors by putting a little lacquer into 
varnish used on objects with which: o¢. 
cupation personnel come into contact, 
Lacquer, when fresh, produces much: the 
same reaction on the human skin as poison 
ivy. 

The elbow trouble was only the most 
recent of a series of similar complaints, 
Sometimes entire billets of occupation 
personnel had been temporarily immobi- 
lized after Japanese workers have finished 
repainting the toilet seats. The Japanese 
always apolog’ze—and the next time “‘for- 
get” and use the lacquer again. 


INDIA: 


The Inflexible Nizam 


His Exalted Highness Nawab Mir Osman 
Ali Khan, the Nizam of Hyderabad and 
Berar, is the fabulous center of fabulous 
stories about fabulous riches. He is said 
to own $250,000,000 worth of gold bars 
and close to $2,000,000,000 in emeralds, 
diamonds, and rubies. He is also said to be 
the most miserly man in the world. One 
apocryphal story has it that the sad-look- 
ing little man owns only one suit, and waits 
in his bath while the suit is being washed 
and mended. 

Although nearly seven-eighths of his 
18,000,000 subjects are Hindu and _ his 
state, almost as large as England and Scot- 
land, is surrounded by the Hindu Domin- 
ion of India, Osman is a Moslem. He has 
steadfastly refused to let Hyderabad join 
India. Last fall he reached a one-year 
standstill agreement with the dominion, 
but relations have worsened steadily ever 
since. 

India objected that his loan of $66, 
000,000 to Moslem Pakistan was an un- 
friendly act and claimed that the Razakars, 
a private army of Hyderabad Moslems, 
were terrorizing Hindus and raiding Indian 
territory. Osman charged India with vio- 
lating their agreement by cutting off vital 
imports, such as machinery, Diesel oil, 
gasoline, and automobiles, in an effort to 
starve Hyderabad into submission. 

Osman at last agreed to India’s demand 
that a plebiscite be he'd to determine Hy- 
derabad’s future, but that would take 
nearly a year and a half to complete. 
Meanwhile, the Indians demanded _ that 
Hyderabad immediately set up a Hindu 
majority government and grant India the 
“substance of accession”—control of the 
state’s defense, foreign affairs, and com- 
munications. Last week, after three days 
of nonstop but futile negotiations, Osman’s 
Premier, Mir Laik Ali, returned from New 
Delhi with the news that this was “India’s 
last word.” Indian police and soldiers were 
ordered to pursue raiders across the border 
into Hyderabad and not to hesitate to pro- 
voke armed clashes. 
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THAT REMEMBERS WHAT 
OTHER CALCULATORS FORGET 
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The result of each calculation 
appears here—can instantly be 
transferred to the “memory” dial. 
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One glance at this sleek, streamlined beauty 
suggests that something — exciting has 
happened in the field of figures. 


It has ... and Burroughs did it! 


You're looking at a lightning fast electric 
calculator with a built-in memory .. . a 
Burroughs Calculator that stores the results 
of individual calculations in its exclusive 
“memory” dials. The accumulation of these 
results is there in the rear dials, ready to 





Individual calculations are 
“remembered” here; their net 
result appears automatically. 












give you the net result with no refiguring, 
no pencil-work. 


And what this new Burroughs Calculator 
that remembers can do to speed office work, 
cut office costs, is a story in itself. Your 
Burroughs representative is mighty anxious 
to put the machine through its paces in 
your own office, on your own work. 


Give him a chance; it will open your eyes! 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs Calculators 


EASIER TO LEARN 


FASTER YO OPERATE 














POLITICS: 


The Socialist Spurt 


The Toronto Daily Star called them “the 
ten days that shook Ottawa.” On May 31, 
the socialist Cooperative Commonwealth 
Federation candidate captured the Tory 
stronghold of Yale, B.C., in a federal 
by-election. In an Ontario provincial elec- 
tion on June 7, the CCF increased its 
membership in the legislature from eight 
to 22 and passed the Liberals (thirteen 
members) to become the official opposi- 
tion. The very next day, in two more fed- 
eral by-elections, voters in the industrial- 
rural constituency of Ontario in Ontario 
and the urban constituency of Vancouver 
Center in British Columbia elected CCF- 
ers to House of Commons seats previously 
held by Liberals. 

Alarmed Canadians wondered if social- 
ist governments were just around the cé¥- 
ner. The rank and file of the Liberal and 
Progressive Conservative parties began to 
talk of the need for a capitalistic merger 
to meet the CCF challenge. Prime Minis- 
ter Mackenzie King said voters were 
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had called this election in the hope that 
three straight provincial victories would 
make him the logical choice for national 
leadership. Instead, the election proved to 
politicians that Drew was a poor political 
strategist. The election need not and 
should not have been held, they said. 
Drew’s choice of an issue, the decision of 
the Communists to support the CCF, 
and Drew’s effort to link the two in the 
public mind had backfired. Drew had lost 
much of his glamour as a potential na- 
tional leader. 


DISASTER: 


Fire and Flood 


“This is like trying to keep hell away, 
and you just can’t do it,” said a tired fire 
fighter in Ontario last week. A weary 
flood fighter in British Columbia might 
have said the same thing. On two fronts 
thousands of Canadians were fighting to 
save their homes, forests, and farms. 

Melted snow from the mountains had 
swollen the many rivers of British Colum- 
bia: the Fraser, the Thompson, the Co- 
lumbia, the Kootenay, the Okanagan, the 
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Collins — Montreal Gazette 


merely protesting high living costs. He 
advised against attaching too much sig- 
nificance to the CCF victories. 

Deglamorizing Drew: In Ontario 
the CCF gains were overshadowed by the 
personal defeat of Conservative Prime 
Minister George Drew. His party won a 
safe, if reduced, majority (cut from 66 to 
53), but Drew was beaten in his own rid- 
ing by William Temple, CCF. The major 
issue: the nondrinking Temple’s attacks 
on Drew’s introduction of cocktail bars 
into Ontario. 

Drew wanted to succeed John Bracken 
as national Conservative leader after the 
coming general election. His Ontario gov- 
ernment still had two years of life, but he 
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Callan—Toronto Star 


Skeena, and others. They were bursting 
out of their banks, destroying thousands 
of acres of grain, vegetable, and fruit 
crops in the central valley, sweeping 
away towns, bridges, highways, and rail- 
way tracks. 

No Water Wanted: A Canadian 
Navy task force steamed up the Fraser to 
evacuate hundreds of homeless women 
and children, and Vancouver became a 
casualty clearing station. Regular and re- 
serve army men and civilian volunteers 
were rushed to danger zones where they 
used giant bulldozers, motor shovels, and 
dynamite, as well as timber, gravel, and 
rocks to reinforce saturated sandbags that 
constantly gave way. RCAF planes made 






reconnaissance flights and dropped foc 
But days of near-tropical sunshin 
boiled the dikes into muddy stews and 
sent down more water from the mountain 
snowbanks. “We might as well be trying 
to dike the Pacific,” wrote a young cadet 
to his mother. | 
On June 6 came a new threat: The Pa. 
cific Ocean, with its semi-annual flood 
tide, began,to move up the Fraser, stop. 
ping the normal runoff and throwing new 
pressure against the spongy dikes. 
Water Wanted: Carelessness was 
blamed for the tremendous fires which 
raged through the dry forests of Manitoba, 
Ontario, and Quebec last week. Racing 
flames destroyed hundreds of acres of 
timberland, as well as countless deer, 
moose, bear, fox, and other wildlife. Lum- 
berjacks and power workers were con-_ 
scripted in the fight; settlers and campers 
joined them. 3 
Dry ice, sprayed on rain-bearing clouds ” 
by airplanes, sent “promising” showers to 
one part of Ontario, but a heavy rainfall 
was still needed to check all outbreaks, 


PEOPLE: 


Dogs and Diplomats 


Early in April two humane-society in- 
spectors called at the Argentine Embassy | 
in Ottawa to investigate complaints that 
Ambassador Juan Carlos Rodriguez’s two 
St. Bernards had died from mistreatment. 
They got no further than the door, but 
Rodriguez demanded that they be prose- 
cuted for violating his diplomatic im- 
munity. The External Affairs Department 
apologized officially. ; 

Last week the case of the Argentine Am- | 
bassador’s dogs came up again, as Latin | 
American diplomats fought a duel in the» 
press. “To make a pleasantry” at an Ar- / 
gentine Embassy party in May, Domini- 
can Consul General Julio Ricart asked 
Sefiora de Rodriguez how the ambassador's 
dogs were. “Sefiora de Rodriguez thereupon 
asked me about what she called my ‘nigger 
republic.” I bowed and said: ‘Lady, it is 
about time I go’.” 

The Dominican did not receive an invi- 
tation to the next Argentine party, a re- 
ception on May 25. “That was an insult to 
my country,”’ declared Ricart, “so in Span- 
ish I wrote the proper demand for satisfac- 
tion on the field of honor. Pistols or 
swords, it doesn’t matter.” 

Ambassador Rodriguez’s explanation 
differed. Consul Ricart had been “disre- 
spectful to some ladies and was in a com- 
plete state of inebriation” at his party. 

Ricart, in a snappy dressing gown and 
Windsor tie, had the last word with the 
press. He insisted he was only “slightly 
high” at the party and was “shattered by 
disappointment” that the ambassador 
would not consider a duel. “He is a cow- 
ard, lacking even the courage of a mos- 
quito,” declared the fiery Dominican. 


Newsweek, June 21, 1948 
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You can open 
minds to your 
message... with 
photography 





Ever see small fry so attentive, so absorbed...?P 


This is the attitude that films generate . . . the recep- 
tiveness that opens minds to any message you may 
want to put across. 


If your message is to students, films enable you to 


endow history, mathematics, science, and many 
other subjects with fresh, new meaning. 


If your message is to workers, films enable you to 


create greater receptiveness. to employee relations 
programs ...to make health and safety campaigns 
more vivid and more welcome...to clarify the 
“how's” and “why’s” in training courses. 

If your message is to buyers, films enable you to 
build acceptance for products new and old... to 
tell their story in a way that cannot fail to catch and 
hold prospects’ interest. 

These and many other things you can do with 
photography because it opens minds to your mes- 
sage... because of its other unique characteristics. 
For an introduction to some more of its functional 
applications, write for “Functional Photography.” 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Advancing business and industrial technics... 


Functional Photography 





‘More of everything from 








Final inspection for brand- 
new Reo 'trucks as they roil 
off the assembly line. From 
the Reo Model 19 to the 
giant Model 31, there’s a 
Reo truck to fit the job you 
want done. See your nearest 
Reo dealer, now! 
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Check with your REO dealer before 
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“Want more driving maneuverability? Better service 
accessibilitv? More power? A more compact unit 
that handles full payload? 

“Then take a look at the new 1948 Reo trucks rolling 
off the assembly line at Lansing, Michigan! 

“I’m an operator who knows the score, because I'm 
using new Reo trucks in all sorts of jobs. Cross- 
country, interstate and local hauling—whatever the 
work, there’s a Reo truck to do it .. . better, faster, 
cheaper. See for yourself! 

“Check these newest Reos before you order any 
truck—it ll be the wisest move you ever made.” 


“Ask any driver who entered 
the A.T.A. National Truck 
Roadeo—those who drove 
Reo trucks rolled over all 
opposition to win all first and 
second place awards. | 


“Put the Reo Roadeo record 
alongside everyday Reo truck 
driving and you too will find the answer in Reo ease 
of maneuverability! 


- 
eeceecee” 
ae ween?” 


"Need more proof of all-round Reo ability? Then, 
look at Reo More-Load design that gives you shorter 
wheelbase for handling ease; see Reo full-view front 
vision and a big, power-plus power plant. 


you order any truck 


“If that’s not cnough evidence of Reo superiority 
take this challenge: 
“See your nearest Reo dealer and check Reo 
feature for feature, unit for unit, before you 
order any truck!” 


“Do we ever get those new Reo trucks serviced and 
out in a hurry! No other truck [ve worked on has 
Reo’s cowl-hinged hood that gives us so much wide- 
open space to work in. 

“The way we get those new Reo trucks out and 
back on the road makes a profit story vour Reo 
dealer will gladly tell you all about. 

“Tf you want a truck in your flect that’s a sweetheart 
to maintain, check the new Reo before you order 
any truck!” 


Years of finer truck building in close cooperation 
with truck users has taught Reo engineers that almost 
every operator has a different trucking problem. 


That’s why Reo truck specialists offer you a wide 
choice of ready-to-roll truck and tractor chassis 

. with a variety of engines, transmissions, axles, 
wheelbases and cab-to-axle dimensions. 


Stop in at your nearest Reo Factory Branch, dis- 
tributor or dealer; or, write the factory for complete 
specifications on the new line of Reo trucks. Jt’s our 
invitation for you to check Reo before you order 


any truck, Reo Motors, Inc, Lansing 20, Michigan, 


TRUCKS AND BUSES 
























Dijp-Less 
Writing Sets 
became famous 
because they write 
better for you... 
because they give you 
the right point 
for the way 
you write. 


WRITES 300 WORDS 
WITHOUT RE-DIPPING! 
CHOICE OF ESTERBROOK 
SOLID DURACROME 
PRECISION=MADE | 
POINTS 























FILL ONCE...WRITE 
FOR MONTHS! 
SEE WHEN IT’S 
TIME TO 
REFILL 
















CAN'T LEAK...CAN‘T FLOOD 
eee PUTS JUST THE RIGHT 
AMOUNT OF INK ON 

THE POINT 

























IN CASE OF DAMAGE ALL POINT 
STYLES ARE INSTANTLY RENEWABLE 
AT ANY PEN COUNTER. ASK YOUR 
STAFIONER FOR A DEMONSTRATION. 


Single sets $3.00 up 
Double sets $6.00 up 


The Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden, N. J. 
In Canada: The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto 


AMERICA’S FIRST PEN MAKER 
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ARGENTINA: 


Dealing With Russia 


President Juan D. Peron had dedicated 
Argentina to a political “middle way” be- 
tween Russian Communism and North 
American capitalistic democracy. Last 
week Miguel Miranda, president of the 
National Economic Council, revealed that 
there is also an economic “middle way.” 

Miranda announced that his country and 
the United States had reached an agree- 
ment “in principle” on Argentine partici- 
pation in the Marshall plan. No details 
were given, but apparently the thorny 
question of prices had been settled and 
Argentine foodstuffs would help feed West- 
ern Europe. 

Simultaneously, trade negotiations be- 
tween Argentina and Russia, suspended 
since March 1947, were resumed. Argen- 
tina was hungry for coal, oil, and many 
other things but didn’t have the dollars to 
buy them in the United States. So Mi- 
randa was turning to Eastern Europe. A 
commercial agreement had been signed 
with Yugoslavia. Ten thousand tons of 
Argentine hides were on their way to 
Rumania. A financial mission from Czecho- 
slovakia had arrived in Buenos Aires. 

“Argentina trades with the whole world,” 
Miranda proclaimed. 


PARAGUAY: 


The Chaco Mennonites 


In the Red River Valley of Southern 
Manitoba 1,500 Mennonites .were busy 
last week loading big wooden crates ad- 
dressed to Villarica, Paraguay. In a few 
days they would board four special trains 
for Quebec, and on June 22 they would 
sail for South America on the Dutch ship 
Volendam. They were opening another 


LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 








chapter in one of the New World’s epics of 
colonization. 

To the east of the Paraguay River is the 
fertile, arable land where most of the popi:- 
lation of Paraguay lives. West of the river 
is the Gran Chaco, almost 100,000 square 
miles of wilderness, much of it swampy, 
with occasional wooded patches as dense 
as the jungles of Africa or the Amazon. Iis 
trees are alive with brilliant-plumaged 
birds. Spotted jaguars, monkeys, ostriches, 
and electric eels live below; the air is so 
thick with mosquitoes that they often ob- 
scure the sun. During the long summers 
temperatures between 102 and 106 degrees 
are common. 

Last Frontier: In December 1926 tiie 
first of some 2,000 Mennonites arrived in 
this savage land. The sect originated in 
Europe in the sixteenth century. Many of 
its members moved from Germany to the 
Russian Ukraine, then to Canada and the 
United States in search of a land where 
they could live according to their religious 
tenets, isolated from political and_ eco- 
nomic ties with their neighbors. Paraguay 
is their last frontier. 

The story of the Mennonites in the 
Paraguayan Chaco is one of sacrifice and 
unending struggle against nature. The re- 
moteness of their settlements and shortage 
of transport have kept them from becom- 
ing very prosperous. To reach Asuncion, 
their products have to be carried first in 
carts drawn by horses or oxen, then trans- 
ferred to a tiny railroad; finally they are 
floated down the Paraguay River. But the 
Mennonites’ main crop, long-fibered cot- 
ton, is in great demand; it has made them 
at least self-sufficient. 

The Chaco war (1932-1935) between 
Bolivia and Paraguay interrupted immi- 
gration. So did the second world war and 
the postwar shipping shortage. Now the 
Mennonite search for freedom from 
“worldly influences” in the Chaco and other 
parts of Paraguay is being resumed. 
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Caged Conductors: These Havana streetcar conductors found 
themselves behind bars after rifle-toting policemen broke up a 
street brawl between Communists and government-party supporters. 


« Newsweek, June 21, 1948 
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Want to build 


a Wall around 
Manhattan? 


How many bricks do you think it would 
take to build a solid wall, 36 feet high 
and 40 inches thick, all around the Island 
of Manhattan? This question is not 
intended as any reflection upon the resi- 
dents of the famed Broadway borough. 
It is asked merely to spotlight the astro- 
nomical output a large Ohio brick com- 
pany has obtained from a single Goodyear 
transmission belt. 


Back in 1921 this company needed a 
new belt to drive their main crusher, the 
machine that pulverizes rock-hard clay 
into malleable condition. It’s a tough, 
heavy-duty drive, subject to severe shock 
overloads, jolting impacts and heavy ten- 
sions that eat the heart out of conven- 
tional belts. So on recommendation of 
the G.T M.— Goodyear Technical Man 
—a six-ply Goodyear transmission belt, 
14 inches wide, was applied 


For twenty-seven years this now 
veteran belt has kept the crusher operat- 
ing on full-time schedule —and it is still 


| GOOD; 


going strong! It has already delivered 
the power to crush nearly one million 
tons of stubborn clay, reflecting an aver- 
ave production of 15,000,000 bricks per 
year, or a grand total of 405,000,000 
standard bricks. 


There’s your answer — 405,000,000 
bricks will just build a 36-foot-high wall, 
40 inches thick, around the 30-mile per- 
imeter of Manhattan Island, should any- 
one ever want to build one But if you 
want transmission belting that will 
deliver this same kind of high-output, 
trouble-free, low-maintenance service, 
year in and year out, it will pay you to 
call in the G.T. M. 


Complete engineering analysis of 
your belting problems, or any other 
operation involving industrial rubber 
products, is a plus service of the G.T. M. 
that insures correct application, .«ini- 
mum over-all cost. To bring the G.T. M. 
to your office, write Goodyear, Akron 


16, Ohio. 
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MR. HASSOLDT DAVIS. DISTINGUISHED AUTHOR, EXPLORER AND WORLD TRAVELER 


Gr Men of Distinction. LORD CALVERT 


Tonight, enjoy the finest-tasting highball you have ever _ the finest. And as a gift, Lord Calvert is ideal, because this 


fine whiskey also expresses the cordial compliment, “To a 
Man of Distinction!” Now packaged in a royal blue carton, 


Lord Calvert makes a welcome gift for all occasions. 


known, a highball made with Lord Calvert. For this dis- 
tinguished whiskey...so genuinely pleasant...so rare, so 


smooth, so mellow ...is favored by those who appreciate 


A CUSTOM BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 65% GR4IN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK CITY 























The Wheel: Georce F. Appes, former 
United Auto Workers secretary-treasurer 
and until last November one of the ten 
most powerful labor leaders in America, 
made application to Michigan authorities 
for unemployment benefits. 


Entertainment: Readers who never get 
invited to smart-set parties were con- 
soled by Etsa Maxwe.w’s evaluation of 
one hostess: “Frankly, I think Mrs. Van- 
derbilt’s parties are apt to be dull.” 


Decision: Dmirri SHosTakovicH, ARAM 
KHACHATURIAN, SERGE PROKOFIEFF, and 
Nicotat MrAskovsky, already bruised by 
official Soviet criticism that their music 
was bourgeois and reactionary, got another 
slap from Justice Eowarp R. Kocn in New 
York City who refused to restrain Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox from using their music 
in the anti-Soviet movie, “The Iron Cur- 
tain.” Koch ruled that the composers’ civil 
rights had not been violated and that the 
music “is in the public domain and enjoys 
no copyright protection whatever.” 


Friend in Need: James C. Perrityo, 
president of the American Federation of 
Musicians, assured another _ president, 
Harry S. Truman, that he would “take 
care” of getting Margaret a spot on the 
‘air as a singer. The sponsor was up to Mr. 
Truman, Petrillo added. 


Candidate: Rockwe.i KENT, artist and 
Communist sympathizer, put down his 
brushes to announce that he would run 
again for Congress this fall from Troy, 
N.Y., on the American Labor ticket. 


On the Town: In New York City, 
Wituram Powe. and his wife Diana 
Lewis attended a “Pleasant Peasant” party 
in their honor, winding up in an auto- 
scooter bump-and-chase session at Coney 
Island. 
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William Powell and wife: Peasants? 


Newsweek, June 21, 1948 





IN PASSING 


Shame, Shame: Convicted of stealing 
a dozen bottles of Scotch, MARSHALL 
JOHNSON got an eighteen-month sentence 
and a scolding from Judge Henry X. 
O’Brien of Pittsburgh. “You are un- 
doubtedly the most careless burglar ever 
brought before me,” said O’Brien. John- 
son had left his wife’s picture and his so- 
cial-security card at the scene of the crime. 


Delayed Reaction: Mrs. Eunice Wat- 
TERMAN, 35, of Chicago, Ill., filed a 
$2,000,000 suit in the United States Dis- 
trict Court charging that Myron C. Tay- 
LOR, now in Vatican City as Presidential 
Envoy, had suppressed evidence that she 
was his illegitimate daughter. “Wholly 
without foundation,” said Taylor’s lawyer. 


Free Man: Ricuarp Srrauss, 84, whose 
great musical compositions “Ein Helden- 
leben,” “Till Eulenspiegel,” etc., were 
above politics, was cleared by a denazifica- 
tion court in Munich. The court found that 





Black Star 
Richard Strauss: Not a Nazi 


Strauss took no part in the Nazi move- 
ment and devoted himself exclusively to 
music during the Hitler era. Witnesses 
said that at one time Nazi party members 
were forbidden to associate with the 
elderly composer. 


Trade: Movie actor Rosert CUMMINGS 
had a word for himself and fellow stars: 
gigolo. “We make love to women, don’t 
ad W : . % wad TP 
we? We get paid for it, don’t we? Then 
what does that make us?” he insisted. “But 
leave us face it, it’s better than digging 
ditches.” 


Contribution: Davin Dusinsky, whose 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union is always ready to help a good cause 
when it seas one, announced that the 
ILGWU’s executive board had _ voted 
unanimously to lend $1,000,000 from the 
union treasury to the new Jewish state in 
Palestine. “We have faith and confidence 
in the stability of Israel,” said Dubinsky. 
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Johnny Dziedzic: Too curious 


Stuck: Jounny Dztrepzic, 8, of Chicago, 
was curious to see how the soft-drink 
machine worked. He plunged his right hand 
into it and dropped a nickel in the slot. 
When the bottle-holding carriage rotated, 
Johnny’s hand was trapped. His yells 
brought help and the fire department. 
Uncontrite, Johnny demanded and got his 
money back, once his hand had been re- 
leased. 


Employed: Ring Larpner, Jr., one of 
the “unfriendly ten” who refused to tell 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities whether or not they were Com- 
munists, was back on the movie industry’s 
payroll. He was signed by Lewis Mite- 
STONE, Burcess Merepirn, and Joun 
STEINBECK to write a screen version of the 
Steinbeck novel, “Pastures of Heaven.” 
The other nine were still “at liberty.” 


Maligned: Cuartes (Lucky) Lucrano 
called in American correspondents in Rome 
to give them the lowdown on_ himself. 
Seething with indignation, New York’s 
onetime vice czar denied that he had 
$90,000,000 in racket earnings stashed 
away or that he was planning to return to 
the United States. “I'd be glad to split the 
$90,000,000 with the reporter [Robert 
Ruark, who wrote the story| if he'd tell 
me where he dug it up,” said Luciano. 
Then he added wistfully: “It’s kind of 
quiet here.” 


Poetie: When Oscar Lerner, a Cincin- 
nati news dealer charged with selling a 
magazine which included a strip-tease lay- 
out, appeared before 82-year-old Common 
Pleas Judge STANLEY StRUBLE, he got a 
rhapsody with his acquittal. “Nature is 
*aflame with sex ideas—the hoot of the 
owl, the coo of the dove, the blossom of 
the flowers, plants and trees, the spawn- 
ing of fish,” said the judge. “Sex is the 
why and wherefore of life and living.” 
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Facial Repairs 


When the facial nerve is injured by 
skull fracture, bullet wounds, tumors on 
the nerve, or from a mastoid operation, 
facial paralysis usually follows. 

To restore facial motion, the injured 
nerve is repaired surgically, either by sew- 
ing together the ends of the lacerated 
nerve trunk, or by grafting part of one 
nerve to another to fill in the gap made 
by the injury. 

Uniting one nerve to another is often 
unsatisfactory, Dr. Paul W. Greeley of 
Chicago said last week in the Archives of 
Surgery, because “the associated move- 
ments involved in trying to move the 
facial muscles are awkward and frequent- 
ly more conspicuous than the original 
facial paralysis.” 

When nerve surgery isn’t advisable, Dr. 
Greeley added, “the simplest and most 
satisfactory plastic surgical correction is 
obtained by supporting the paralyzed face 
with strips of fascia lata (a fibrous tissue 
surrounding the thigh muscles) .” This will 
not make the face active, but it will im- 
prove the patient’s appearance and make 
him more comfortable. 

Dr. Greeley points out that the success 
or failure of this plastic surgery “depends 
largely on the intelligence of the patient 
and his willingness to practice movements 
e* facial expression before the mirror un- 
tl he has educated himself on how to 
utilize the muscles in their new locations.” 


NG for KR 


In March 1945, Drs. Theodore S. Hau- 
schka and Margaret Blair Goodwin of 
Lankenau Hospital Institute for Cancer 
Research, Philadelphia, started testing the 
Russian KR anticancer serum on more 
than 1,300 mice. 

The celebrated compound, named for 
Dr. Nina Klyueva and her husband, Dr. 


Gregory Roskin, is made from T. cruzi, 


the trypanosomes, or germs, of Chagas’ 


disease. The Russian doctors claimed that 
blood of animals infected with these germs 
contained a poison, or “endotoxin,” which 
had anticancer action (NEWSWEEK, June 9, 
1947). Shortly before his death, Dr. W. M. 
Malisoff of New York reported that he had 
verified the Russian results with KR serum 
and would use it for treatment of human 
beings. 

Last week, in the journal Science, Drs. 
Hauschka and Goodwin made a full report 
on the American experiment with the 
Chagas’ disease germ material. Although 
the two Philadelphia scientists duplicated 
as Closely as possible the Russian tech- 
nique in preparing and using the KR 
serum, they found that it had no effect 
on cancers in mice. Furthermore, in one 
set of tests more treated mice died than 
untreated animals. 

“In view of the almost wholly negative 
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Surgical Ears: Born without 
ears, 7-year-old Gary Lang of 
Manchester, Conn., has under- 
gone 22 plastic operations to 
make him look like other boys. 


outcome of our experiments and those of 
others,” the American doctors state, “the 
elusive ‘endotoxin’ of T. cruzi does not at 
present appear to hold out much promise 
for cancer therapy.” 


Abortion for Cause 


Nowhere in his profession does a doctor’s 
ethical sense have more direct bearing 
than on therapeutic abortion. He recog- 
nizes the fact that the unborn child is a 
human being, that its destruction is justi- 
fiable only in the most extreme circum- 
stances when continued pregnancy is a 
direct and imminent threat to the moth- 
er’s life. He also knows that widespread 
and indiscriminate abortion is a major 
factor in maternal mortality. 

To help other doctors in making the 
delicate decision, a group of gynecologists 
and obstetricians last week published a 
symposium, on therapeutic abortion in the 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. Their conclusions: While there is 
need for abortion in individual cases, many 
women with a wide range of physical im- 
pairments can be carried safely through 
pregnancy, if they have careful medical 
attention. 

Hearts and Pregnaney: Diseases of 
the heart and blood vessels head the list of 
definite reasons for terminating pregnancy. 
Particularly dangerous are high blood pres- 
sure of the malignant kind with a diastolic 
level above 110, old valvular lesions, con- 





gestive heart disease, and acute rheumatic 
heart disease. 

Some women with old valvular lesions 
may safely have one or more children, Dr, 
Horace M. Korns of Dubuque. Iowa, re- 
minded his colleagues. In deciding which 
pregnancies of this kind shall go to term, 
Korns considers age, degree of heart en- 
largement, history of congestive failure, 
and presence of irregular heart and_ pulse 
beats. 

In cases of pulmonary _ tuberculosis, 
pernicious anemia, and diabetes, abortion 
may occasionally be indicated, Dr. Korns 
said. But the treatment of these diseases 
is now so successful that pregnancy, as a 
rule, may be safely continued. “Severe 
hepatitis (jaundice) or ulcerative colitis 
may make abortion advisable,” Dr. Korns 
added, “but diseases such as leukemia 
and polyneuritis obviously do not.” 

To Bear or Not to Bear: While some 
of the country’s leading authorities on the 
Rh-factor advise abortions for certain pa- 
tients with proved Rh incompatibilities, 
Dr. H. H. Ware Jr. of Richmond, Va., pre- 
fers to carry such patients to term, “hoping 
that they might be among the lucky ones.” 
Dr. Ware cited the case of a woman who 
lost her first baby apparently through Rh 
incompatibility. The second was born alive 
and lived. The third was again lost be- 
cause the husband was Rh-positive and 
the wife Rh-negative. In the fourth preg- 
nancy the woman developed severe tox- 
emia and high blood pressure. She was put 
to bed, her condition improved, and _ she 
bore another living child. 

It is a well-known fact that patients 
with multiple sclerosis (progressive hard- 
ening of the brain or spinal cord) often 
suffer relapses during pregnancy. But Dr. 
E. W. Busse of Denver bases his decision 
to abort on the severity of the woman’s 
condition and the time that has elapsed 
since her last attack. “If the symptoms 
are mild and she is anxious to have a 
child,” Busse declared, “I can see no rea- 
son for terminating the pregnancy.” 

The question arose as to whether a 
woman with two successive children with 
malformations, harelips, or hydroencepha- 
lus (edema of the brain) should be 
aborted. The reply of the moderator of 
the panel, Dr. S. A. Cosgrove of New Jer- 
sey, was “categorically no.” 

“I have seen such women repeatedly 
have perfectly normal babies,” Dr. Cos- 
grove said. “One never knows what kind 
of baby he is destroying when he does an 
abortion. It may be the best baby that 
patient has ever had.” 

Dr. Cosgrove was equally adamant 
against indiscriminate abortions in the 
case of several Caesarean deliveries. “What 
a foolish thing it is to do an abortion just 
because a woman has had two or six of 
ten previous Caesarean sections,” he said. 
“Let her go ahead and have this further 
one by section. Sterilize her then, if you 


like.” 





Newsweek 
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The Bird Secret 


How does the homing pigeon get back 
to its loft? How does the golden plover 
navigate from Alaska to the Hawaiian 
Islands, and how-does the albatross of the 
Galapagos Archipelago find its way back 
home after winging thousands of miles 
across the sea? Do birds possess some sort 
of built-in compass? 

A formal theory to answer this long- 
standing mystery was proposed last winter 
by Prof. Henry L. Yeagley of Pennsyl- 
vania State College (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 5). 
Working for the Army Pigeon Service 
during the war, he had gained evidence 
that birds could make two kinds of ob- 
servations: (1) of their rate of motion 
through the vertical component of the 
earth’s magnetic field and (2) of a force 
depending on the earth’s rotation, which 
indicates latitude. 

That started something. From scientists 
in a surprising variety of fields came refu- 
tation. A Westinghouse engineer in Pitts- 
burgh called upon Einstein’s theory of 
relativity to show that such detection of 
relative motion was impractical. A Stan- 
ford University physicist confessed that, 
when he himself was young and unsophis- 
ticated, he had tried and failed to build 


a similar navigation instrument for air- » 


planes. Two Cornell University biologists 
reported that everybody else was wrong 
in assuming that birds head straight for 
their goals; on the contrary, birds taken 
from home, released, and then followed by 
airplanes searched around a good deal, 
often in wrong directions, before picking 
up familiar landmarks. 

No Magnetism: The latest contribu- 
tion to the debate, published last week in 
the journal Science, came from a Nova 
Scotia scientist who had served during the 
war on a mine sweeper in Canadian wa- 
ters. If birds were sensitive to magnet- 
ism, he reasoned, they should be seri- 
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Photograph of Honda’s comet 
June 21, 1948 
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ously disturbed by the strong magnetic 
forces used on these ships in the search of 
enemy mines. “Yet,” said Prof. G. H. 
Henderson of Dalhousie University, Hali- 
fax, “nothing of the sort has so faf been 
observed with such migratory birds as 
herring gulls and ducks.” 

The birds encountered at sea “appeared 
to be supremely indifferent to magnetic 
fields,’ Henderson reported. “A sweeper 
might pass close to a group of gulls or 
ducks sitting quietly on the water, yet 
they would completely ignore any surprise 
which man might provide except for food. 
Again, a flight of ducks might pass over 
the sweep with no sign of tailspin.” 

So how do birds find their way? Hen- 
derson’s idea is that they have keen eye- 
sight and a good sense of terrain and 
that they avail themselves of the ele- 
mentary aids to navigation also used by 
human fliers—the elevation of the sun, 
the stars, and the prevailing winds. How- 
ever, there is little reason to believe that 
this is the last word in the debate. The 
winged world still has a secret that man 
hasn’t quite fathomed. 


Visiting Comet 


’ The ‘most interesting comet -of 1948 
flirted within binocular distance of the 
earth last week. Discovered on June 2 by 
a Japanese astronomer, Minoru Honda, it 


was next spotted from Italy by Giovanni 
Bernasconi and photographed from Cleve- 
land by J. J. Nassau of the Case Institute 
of Technology. Of the fourth magnitude 
when first seen, by last week it was begin- 
ning to fade, but was still quite visible in 
the northeastern part of the sky after 
midnight. Astronomers believed it to be 
a “new” comet—not one of those like 
Halley’s which reappear at intervals as 
regular as the course of the planets, but 


one which has never before come within 
telescopic range. 

Latest theory on comets is that they are 
the fragments of an exploded planet, and 
that they in turn may occasionally break 
up into the meteors that appear in the’ 
earth’s atmosphere as shooting or falling 
stars. Their most spectacular feature, the 
luminous tail, consists of matter so finely 
divided that it might hardly be noticed if 
it swept across the earth, and so lacking in 
density or cohesion that it takes its shape 
and direction frorh the pressure of sunlight. 


Inside a Lightning Flash 


The scientists aboard the twin-engined 
B-25 couldn’t see outside its windows, for 
they were in the midst of a thundercloud. 
Anxiously they watched the indicators of 
electric-field meters mounted on the top 
and belly of the fuselage. When the read- 
ing shot above 3,000 volts per centimeter, 
the men ducked. 

An awesome flash of light broke over 
them, then died away with an acrid odor. 
Except for a slight click, the flash was 
soundless. Trembling but unharmed, the 
party landed at the Minneapolis base of 
the Army-Navy Precipitation Statie Proj- 
























ect. There they saw the burns that showed 
that lightning had entered the right wing 
tip and made an exit through the air- 
plane’s nose. 

This happened on Aug. 5, 1944. One of 
the men who lived through the intimate 
contact with lightning, Dr. Ross Gunn, a 
jovial, blue-eyed physicist who now heads 
the Weather Bureau’s physical-research 
division, last week summed up the find- 
ings made when B-25s and B-17%s delib- 
erately flew through 25 menacing thun- 
derstorms. On two other occasions the 
project’s planes were struck by lightning, 
but the occupants were unharmed because 
the current stayed in the metallic airfoil 
skin. In no case did observers hear a thun- 
derous roar. They were too close to the 
source, for the thunderclap began 50 to 
60 feet away. 

Gunn’s technical report in the current 
Journal of Applied Physics makes it clear 
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that ground-bound lightning students, 
from Benjamin Franklin on, had only 
fuzzy notions about the electrical con. 
ditions that precede a flash. The electric. 
field intensity—the voltage across a given 
distance of air—had been underestimated. 
On the ingenious rotating-vane meter 
invented. by Gunn it turned out to be 
20 to 30 times greater than had _ been 
thought. 

The new readings show: for normal, 
stable clouds, less ‘than 10 volts per centi- 
meter (25 volts per inch); in clouds pro- 
ducing steady rain, less than 40 volts per 
centimeter; in active thunderstorms, thou- 
sands of volts per centimeter, approaching 
the breaking strength where air can no 
longer insulate. This concentrated force 
occurs well inside the thundercloud. 

The cloud research was undertaken in 
order to solve the bugaboo of precipita- 
tion static—the noise that blanked out 
radio signals when an airplane gathered 
electric charge from raindrops and snow- 
flakes. Discharge wicks, which may now 
be seen on the trailing wing edges of com- 
mercial and military planes, have been in- 
stalled to get rid of the accumulated elec- 


-tricity and permit radio communication in 


bad weather, when it is most needed. 
“Right now,” Gunn says, “I’m _inter- 
ested in precipitation processes—how and 
why it rains. One of the important angles 
here is thunderstorm electricity.” To fur- 
ther this research, Gunn plans to start 
next fall on experiments with artificial 
lightning in a new. $120,000 laboratory at 
the Naval Observatory in Washington, 
where he will be able to compare the 
effects of man-made electricity with the 
results from his field work in the, clouds. 


Nothing But the Trud 


Also on the subject of lightning, The 
New York Sun in a June 11 editorial titled 
“B. Lomonosov of Moscow” pointed out: 

“An article in Trud, Russian trade- 
union publication, insists that a Russian 
scientist named Lomonosov discovered the 
electrical nature of lightning a year before 
Benjamin Franklin did. Nothing more 
about Lomonosov is told in the brief 
Associated Press dispatch from Moscow, 
but it would not be surprising to learn that 
Benjamin Lomonosov was born in St. 
Petersburg, worked in his father’s tallow 
chandlery as a mere stripling, later was 
apprenticed to his half-brother as a printer, 
and departed from St. Petersburg for Mos- 
cow at the age of 17. Nor would it be 
altogether unexpected to learn that Ben- 
jamin Lomonosov arrived .in Moscow with 
only a few coins in his pocket and was 
strolling through the streets of that town, 
munching one loaf of rye bread, with 
another under his arm, when he was seen 
and laughed at by the girl who was to be 
his wife. Wonderful people, the eighteenth- 
century Russians! For all we know, they 
started The Saturday Evening Postsky.” 


Newsweek, June 21, 1948 
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Know-how makes them Better! 


THE MAESTRO'S VIOLIN is a masterpiece 
of perfection. And in this same tradition 
of craftsmanship, Kelly engineers and 
workmen strive constantly for perfection 
in tires. For 54 years—since the days of 
horse and carriage—this painstaking care 
has resulted in tires world-famous for 
dependability. 


PROVED AND 


IMPROVED 
FOR 


54 YEARS— 


OM THIS INSISTENCE On perfection makes to- 


day’s Kelly finer than ever. Its super- 
strong cord body is insulated and cush- 
ioned against shock with live rubber. 
And its Armorubber tread is so tough 
it can outwear steel. Depend on Kellys 
for long, safe mileage . . . and on the 
Kelly Dealer for real service know-how. 














Viewing the Convention 


What the 1924 political conventions were 
to radio, this year’s will be to television. 
For as the Republicans open their Presi- 
dential nominating sessions in Philadelphia 
on June 21, like so many prying eyes 28 
television cameras will focus upon them. 
Instantly all that the cameras see will be 
sped to eighteen stations strung between 
Boston and Richmond and an estimated 
audience of 10,000,000 persons. 

Never before in the history of mankind 
will so many have seen an event as it 
occurs. For those out of range of televi- 
sion, there will be, as there has been six 
times before, a chance to listen in, as 
radio turns in its biggest, fanciest, and 
most expensive convention coverage yet. 

Since the seventeen steaming days in 
the old Madison Square Garden when 
through 103 ballots Alabama cast its 24 
votes for Sen. Oscar W. Underwood and 
dinned into the nation’s ears an aware- 
ness of the miracle of sound broadcasting, 
radio every four years has vastly increased 
its coverage. In the pre-network days of 
the ’24 conventions, a few score broad- 
casters saw to it that the proceedings 
went out over twenty stations. 

This week, to air the deliberations over 
almost 1,000 stations, a corps of 800 radio 
and television technicians, reporters, writ- 
ers, and brass converges on Philadelphia. 
There almost the entire news personnel 
of the four networks, of DuMont televi- 
sion, and of video station WPIX in New 
York joins forces with the correspondents 
of 35 independent radio stations. 


RADIO-TELEVISION 





gates’ hemlines to the color of Senator 
Taft’s tie. 

But the real picture will come from the 
television crews assigned to the biggest job 
the medium has yet tackled. 

On the floor of Convention Hall itself, 
CBS, NBC, ABC, DuMont, and station 
WPIX are setting up four cameras that 
can focus on any part of the huge arena. 
One camera will sit above the speaker’s 
stand, peering down on the crowd of more 
than 13,000. The other three will look up at 
the stage. Outside the doors a fifth camera 
will be installed to catch the celebrities as 
they move in and out of the hall. The 
scenes these eyes pick up will be telecast 
on a pool basis, with each network rotat- 
ing days of responsibility. 

Pictures: In the honeycomb of rooms 
surrounding the arena, ABC, NBC, and 
CBS also will have tiny television and 
radio studios. DuMont’s extra cameras are 
to be set in a beaverboard box-studio be- 
neath the stage. To these rooms will be 
whisked candidates, key delegates, and 
anybody else televiewable on the special 
programs with which each network hopes 
to spice its schedule. And at the Bellevue- 
Stratford, handy to its smoke-filled back 
rooms, will be five more television studios, 
one for each network and for WPIX. 

All day long, from gavel bang to gavel 
bang, the television crews will keep their 
cameras going. For unlike radio, which 
will program regular schedules except for 
the high spots, television is covering the 
entire convention, its monotony as well as 
its excitement. 

Nor will television’s job be done with its 


live telecasts. Placed as strategically as the 
live cameras will be tele-newsreel cameras. 
What they see, and what DuMont and 
NBC record from their live telecasts, will 
be sent to video stations outside the ranve 
of the cables that connect Boston and 
Richmond. Thus, within a day or two, 
viewers as far west as Los Angeles will be 
getting the still warm news pictures. 

Wires: Effecting this setup has been 
a gigantic engineering job. Not only did 
special radio and television booths have to 
be built, but they had to be air-condi- 
tioned, wired, equipped with monitor and 
control boards, and hooked up to tickers 
and telephones. Not even the engincers 
themselves knew last week how many hun- 
dreds of miles of special wire remained to 
be strung in Convention Hall alone. 

But the costs of technical work alone 
would run close to $1,000,000 for radio 
and television. Added to this is the still 
uncalculated cost of commercial-program 
cancellations and of salaries and expense 
accounts, a total more than likely to be 
nearly $2,000,000. 

And when at last the convention ends 
and the weary workers return to their 
regular posts, they will have only a short 
breathing spell before they once more 
travel to Philadelphia, where beginning 
July 12 they will do the same thing all 
over again for the Democrats. 


Telegenic Who’s Who 


To the right candidate, television can 
mean many votes that newspaper write- 
ups and even radio speeches would not 
win him. But to another man 





Clumsy mikes and flaring horns 
picked up the babble of the ses- 
sions that deadlocked over Al 
Smith and William G. McAdoo. 
At the meetings that may spell 
the beginning or the end of hopes 
for Dewey, Stassen, Taft, and all 
the other declared and unde- 
clared White House aspirants, 
about 250 microphones will be 
spotted not only in Convention 
Hall but at headquarters in the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel and 
wherever else there may be news. 
Reporters on the floor will carry 
tiny, book-sized  walkie-talkies 
with which they will be in con- 
stant communication with the 
control room to flash out across 
the country any bit of color or 
hot news as it breaks. 

Words: All the main events— 
the keynote address, the nomi- 
nating speeches, the balloting, 
and the acceptance—will flood 
the nation’s receivers. A flock of 
feature hunters, including the 
chummy Mary Margaret Mce- 
Bride, will be on hand to paint 
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it might be dangerous. For the 
medium is not always kind to 
its subjects. Video catches false 
emotions and enlarges them. It 
overplays small gestures into an- 
noying habits. Suddenly a candi- 
date’s smooth-shaven chin, the 
amount of hair on his head, and 
a broad grin have become as im- 
portant as a well-written speech. 

Recently, Sen. Robert Taft fin- 
ished a telecast which his wife 
had watched on a screen in an 
adjoining room. His first words to 
Mrs. Taft were: “Martha, was 
I friendly enough: tonight?” She 
replied: “Well, Bob, you’re doing 
better.” Obviously Taft realizes 
that friendliness is the greatest 
attribute a televised subject can 
offer the camera. 

To find out where the candi- 
dates for the 1948 Presidential 
election fit into television, NEws- 
WEEK informally asked a group 
of video experts and radio news- 
men: “If the next President of 
the United States were to be 
elected by televiewers only, who 











word pictures of the scene, from 
the length of the women dele- 
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Goldberg—N. Y. Sun _ 
Rube Goldberg suggests a new election technique 


would he be?” 
The answers indicate that the 


Newsweek 




















video race would be between ex-Gov. 
Harold Stassen and Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. But there were good things to be 
said about every other candidate. For 
some of these special views, here are a 
few of the comments in reply to News- 
WEEK’S question: 

> Harvey Marlowe, program director of 
video station WPIX in New York, finds 
Eisenhower the best bet, on the strength 
of personality and character. “The ele- 
ments of straight good looks are not half 





International Photos 


Ike and Stassen are most telegenic 


so important as is assumed. A warm open 
smile can send more voters to the polls 
than the finest oratory or the shrewdest 
set of political promises.” 
> Stassen is the choice of Taylor Grant, 
editor of ABC’s Headline Edition for his 
“impressive stature and general good ap- 
pearance, the youthful vigor he exhibits 
.. . his forthright manner of speaking 
directly to the listeners.” 
>To Edward R. Murrow of CBS, Van- 
denberg “looks solid, safe, and statesman- 
like.” Eisenhower has “that delayed-action 
grin, conveys the impression of utter sin- 
cerity, and for some reason the light 
doesn’t seem to bounce or refract off his 
bald head the way it does off Stassen’s.” 
> Richard Harkness of NBC goes along 
with Senator Taft, finding that “television 
does more for Taft than it does for any 
other candidate.” Normally unbending, 
Taft, he says, is learning his way around 
television and is getting across his sincerity 
and personality. 
> George Hicks of ABC, however, sees 
Taft as “too tight, stiff, and stubborn. 
Irritates people. Has no graciousness.” 
Vandenberg, Hicks thinks, has a “too 
flabby, crooked soft mouth, and wander- 
ing eyes. Has much too much the profes- 
sional politician’s speech and mannerism.” 
Dewey is “far too stiff and self-conscious.” 
Hicks finds more to favor in Stassen’s 
“natural, homey pleasant face,” and Eisen- 
hower’s “charm . . . naturalness . . . and 
of course there is his famous smile.” 
Though this year’s televiewers are not 
numerous enough to elect a President, 
the 1952 campaigns may tell a different 
story. As Harry Truman had to be tutored 
in speech reading (Newsweek, June 19, 
1947), so a Presidential candidate of four 


years hence may have to take a course in - 


dramatics. 


June 21, 1948 
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BOURBON WHISKEY 


By steamboat down the Mississippi, by cov- 
ered wagon and “iron horse”, James Crow’s 
fine Kentucky whiskey began its journey 
to fame, and into the lasting affections of 
Americans everywhere. Enjoy it — today! 
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Business-Office Writer 


Frank E. Tripp was crowding his 60th 
birthday, had plenty to do as_ general 
manager of Frank E. Gannett’s 21 news- 
papers and 6 radio stations, and was also 
shuttling frequently to Washington as 
chairman of the wartime Allied Newspaper 
Council when he took on a new task in 
1941. He began writing a column, weekly 
or whenever he was 
in the mood, for The 
Elmira Star-Ga- 
zette, oldest mem- 
ber of the Gannett 
chain. The other 
Gannett papers 
soon picked it up. 

But that was as 
far as it went for six 
years. Then Tripp 
agreed to let the 
General Features 
Corp. start syndi- 
cating the column 
in June 1947. This month, as the arrange- 
ment passed its first anniversary, Tripp had 
written at least one column each week in 
the past 52, and occasionally more, and he 
could read his own stuff in 123 newspapers. 

Like many another newspaper grayhead, 
Tripp began his career as a small-town re- 
porter, paid mostly in glamour and 
glory. He covered beats with pencil 
and camera for the Elmira papers 





Columnist Tripp 
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friends. If they liked it, Tripp would try 
a weekly piece for syndication. If they 
were politely reluctant, forget the whole 
notion. Under no condition, he said, would 
he write for daily publication—“that would 
make me a columnist, which I ain’t.” 

The editorial guinea pigs liked the bait, 
and so Frank Tripp’s column, with no 
standing title, began appearing in new 
fields. His occasional extra pieces are 
thrown in free, and usually get printed. 
He’s likely to write about anything, in 
homely, salty, non-metropolitan language, 
and with no striving for style. For instance: 

“In a shooting war we’re tops, if there’s 
glory in that. We’ve never been licked. We 
can conscript our youth and win, but not 
our diplomacy it seems.” 

“Conventions are remarkable things. 
Their main result is to review the mistakes 
of the past year and resolve to do nothing 
about it.” 

“There is a danger in this country that 
must be faced. It is akin to the thing that 
robbed the Russian people of the fruits of 
their revolution. Dependence upon gov- 
ernment—a countrywide epidemic of gim- 
mes.” 

“God can be anywhere the devil is. I 
know because I’ve found Him there. Hypo- 
crites should take heed of this. He’s every- 
where they go.” 


Texas Cyclone 


The Houston Chronicle is one of many 
Houston properties held by Jesse H. Jones, 
Across the street from the ‘green-tiled 
Chronicle Building is the city’s largest 
hotel; Jones-owned. Within a short walk 
are other hotels and skyscraper office 
buildings, also owned by Jones. Finan- 
cially, The Chronicle is not the cap of the 
Jones structure, but 
it is Texas’s largest 
newspaper and, as 
its staff is constant- 
ly reminded, it is the 
personal voice of 
the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration Secre- 
tary of Commerce, 
RFC chairman, and 
Federal Loan ad- 
ministrator. 

“Policy” walks by 
the side of all 
Chronicle reporters, 
and its editors are expected to know and 
follow Jones’s ideas on all subjects from 
city housing to European relief. Political 
stories must have Jones’s final OK before 
publication. Yet a top editorial job on 
The Chronicle is a coveted plum, carrying 
prestige along with its backbreaking load 
of “policy” responsibilities. Hence 
when Editor George Cottingham 
died suddenly on a recent trip to 





Hinga of Houston 








and more than doubled his news- 
paper pay by side jobs as press agent 
and often as impresario of the road- 
show companies that played the 
town. Between 1901 and 1917 he 
held most of the editorial jobs on 
The Elmira Star-Gazette—among 
them responsibility for a column, 
“The Growler.” 

Tripp shifted to the business side 
in 1917 as advertising manager of 
the merged Star-Gazette, became an 
owner with Frank Gannett of all 
three Elmira papers in 1922, and 
since 1925 has been vice president 
and general manager of all Gannett 
newspaper and radio holdings. And 
since he has been president of nu- 
merous newspaper organizations, few 
meetings of publishers, business or 
advertising managers have adjourned 
in the past twenty years without 
having heard his blunt, down-to- 
earth, often unpalatable, advice. 

Neo Columnist: Through three 
decades in the business office, Tripp 
often reminded his colleagues that 
he “used to be a newspaperman him- 
self.” So it was with small effort that 
he went back to the typewriter and 








New York, staff speculation was 
abundant on promotion possibilities. 

Everyone expected Managing Edi- 
tor Emmett Walter to succeed Cot- 
tingham. All were hoping this would 
mean a step upward for News Editor 
Don Hinga, a boss who understood 
reporters’ problems besides being a 
loyal policy man for the publisher. 
Hinga was popular, too, outside 
newspaper circles, for he always had 
his work so organized that he could 
leave his desk, grab his hat, and 
spend the rest of the day entertain- 
ing an out-of-town visitor. It was 
good public relations. 

The “people’s choice,” Hinga last 
week proved also to be Jones’s. As 
Walter moved into the editorship, 
Hinga became the new me. He 
stepped into the job at a moment 
when The Chronicle was installing 
new presses, enlarging its mechani- 
cal department, and shortening dead- 
lines to meet the emergency. Getting 
the staff to work at ungodly hours, 
Hinga is putting out a complete 64- 
page daily, with fresh stories and 
pictures, at 10:30 each morning. 











“Didn't Think | Had It In Me, Eh?” 
Duffy— Baltimore Sun 
The Last Dufty: On June 10 The Balti- 
more Sun published this cartoon, its last by 
Edmund Duffy. The three-time Pulitzer 
Prize winner, a Sun cartoonist since 1924, 
said he wanted to “take things easier.” 


One of his first orders called for 
“more pictures,” in addition to The 
Chronicle’s already picture-heavy 
Sunday magazine. His goal is 25 per 
cent more pictures, with a daily pic- 
ture page on national affairs. 
Hinga has been a newspaperman 


Newsweek, June 21, '948 





one-fingered his columns seven years 
ago. When syndicate people began 
to pester him for a regular stint, he 
first bucked, then allowed S. George 
Little of General Features to show 
a few samples to mutual editorial 
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“process to lubricate-faster... to remove Oil tn: their own cars? You'll see the difference 


hard carbon and to keep motors cleaner. when you use Macmillan Ring-Free regularly! 








: JIM CORVAN 
The Corvan Garage, 122 W. 54th St.. New York City = 
oldest in Manhattan —services cars for many famous peo- 


ple. Jim Corvan, grandson of the founder, knows cars! 


"...in my car? | use Macmillan Oil. Its a must with us for’ 


every make and model. And we handle them all... old and 


new, standard models and custom built. They all run better 


when you use Macmillan Ring-Free regularly.” 


Yes, sir, Mr. Corvan! Macmillan Ring-Free Follow the advice of the thousands of expert 
Oil makes a big difference because it s/s dit- garage and service station owners through- 


ferent. It’s refined by the exclusive Macmillan out the nation who use Macmillan Ring-Free 














ince he was 18—he’s now 45. His 
arly ambitions for civil engineering were 
blocked by a mathematical blind spot (“I 
an’t even add up a gin-rummy score,” he 
admits today), and he took a fill-in job 
with the one-man UP Dallas bureau. He 
stayed, and during the next two years 
worked for the UP in Houston, Atlanta, 
nd St. Louis. Back in Texas just after 
his 20th birthday, he became a Hous- 
fon Press reporter, served a short spell 
with the old Fort Worth Record, another 
night city editor of The Houston Post, 
nd then landed with The Chronicle as slot 
man. He had been telegraph editor before 
Ihe became news editor three years ago. 
Triple Threat: Hinga packs energy 
under a guise of laziness. Possibly the only 
news editor in the nation with a private 
‘office and a couch for naps between edi- 
tions, he found those naps important, for 
his Chronicle job was only one of several. 
In addition, he edited a monthly magazine 
Hor the Texas State Guard, served as sec- 
retary of the Texas Regular (anti-Roose- 
elt) Democratic delegation to the 1944 
(Chicago convention, and corresponded for 
a dozen out-of-town papers and maga- 
zines. To keep his reporting sharp, he still 
‘assigns himself to a story every few 
months, 
_. During the war, he found spare time to 
‘do public relations for the National Hous- 
ing Co., Dallas, which made prefabricated 
‘Army barracks. Leaving Houston at 4:45 
p.m. Saturdays, he would work the week 
‘end 300 miles away in Dallas and be back 
Hin Houston by 8 a.m. Monday. It was a 
Hough pace, and the doctors got most of 
ithe profits when a slight heart attack put 
him to bed for a month. 
| Hinga likes his new air-conditioned 
‘office, but he also likes to get about among 
e staff, chewing his cigars and joking 
Mwith everybody, especially the “unimpor- 
Mant folks.” His occasional brief flares of 
‘temper leave no scars. Like most news- 
‘paper “characters,” he has pet expressions 
‘that are heard often and for years at a 
stretch. The present favorite is “Looks 
just like a busted toilet,” which can de- 
scribe anything from an ugly woman to a 
ad page one. 


Gene Meyer’s Post 


_ There wasn’t much left of the once- 
‘Tespected Washington Post in June 1933. 
‘Its controlling owner and publisher, Ed- 
'ward Beale McLean, had been smeared 
‘With Teapot Dome’s infamous oil; the 
Newspaper’s political prestige had vanished 
along with its advertising and most of its 
Circulation. McLean, ill in a Washington 
thospital, sought to prevent the daily’s sale 
sat auction to satisfy the claims of an un- 
paid paper manufacturer. But The Post, 
mm receivership, on June 1 that year went 
under the hammer for $825,000 to an at- 
orney acting for an unnamed principal. 
_ Two weeks later it was revealed that 
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the new owner of The Washington Post 
was Eugene Meyer, onetime banker who 
had held high Federal offices in the Wilson, 
Harding, Coolidge, Hoover, and Roosevelt 
Administrations. A few weeks earlier he 
had sent his resignation as governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board to President 
Roosevelt, intent on retiring to his West- 
chester farm. 

Speculative Washingtonians decided 
that Meyer had ended his retirement to 
revive The Post as a trumpeter for the 
decrepit Republican party at the seat of 
the flourishing New Deal. But Meyer was 
making his own decisions. He had bought 
the paper, he said later, “in much the 
same spirit in which I had come to Wash- 


‘Gene Meyer: Smiles after 15 years 


ington in 1917, because I felt that this 
was the best way I could make myself 
useful at a critical time.” 

The Post, he promised, would be ag- 
gressively independent. Ever since it has 
been, successfully. And at 7 p.m. on Fri- 
day, June 11, 1948, Eugene Meyer was 
escorted into the composing room, ostensi- 
bly to face charges of having won a recent 


. composing-room pool, but actually to hear 


tributes from old-timers and new boys 
on his fifteenth anniversary as owner. 

Full of Honors: With no newspaper 
background, Meyer found some _ good 
newspaper people on the staff; some of 
them are still with the paper in the same 
positions. He hired, tried, and fired many 
others, but soon found a winning combina- 
tion, and the paper flourished almost from 
the start of his regime. 

Year after year it has won newspaper 
honors: 1947 Pulitzer Prize to Edward T. 
Folliard, reporter; 1942 Heywood Broun 
Memorial Award to Dillard Stokes, re- 
porter; 1944 first in Washington corre- 
spondents’ poll for best Washington news 
service; 1947 National Headliners’ Award 
for sports writing to Shirley Povich; 1935 
Pulitzer Prize to Felix Morley, then editor; 
and many other awards for cartoons, pho- 


THE PRESS 


tography, 
search, etc. 

Few papers can boast similar recogni- 
tion, but when The Post celebrated its 
fifteenth year under Meyer with a 24- 
page supplement on June 13, only two 
pages were given to the paper’s achieve- 
ments. The remainder was a word-and- 
picture story of “the most significant, the 
most eventful decade and a half in all 
history.” 

The Post masthead carries no credo, but 
its intent is clear. In the anniversary sec- 
tion The Post states its principles: (1) to 
inform, (2) to serve as the community’s 
conscience, (3) to keep its opinions on 
the editorial page and not in the news 
columns, (4) to watch over the commu- 
nity’s welfare, and (5) to serve as a public 
institution. On foreign affairs, it is strongly 
internationalist. One of the frequent con- 
tributors is Mrs. Meyer, New York Sun- 
trained, who writes in a markedly liberal 
vein. 

Upward Climb: In steering its course, 
The Post has had a fifteen-year circulation 
climb from 50,000 to 180,000 daily, and 
an advertising increase from 4,000,000 to 
23,000,000 lines a year. Meyer has been 
known to cross-examine taxi drivers about 
their reading habits. If they don’t read 
The Post, he wants to know why. And he 
frequently walks into the office with sub- 
scription orders in his pocket. 

Now 72, Meyer appears at the office 
with fair regularity, amazing younger 
members of the staff with his vitality. In 
December 1946 he resigned as president of 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, after having put it into 
working shape in six months. That was his 
seventh major public’ task, performed un- 
der three Republican and three Demo- 
cratic presidents. Coming up as Meyer’s 
successor is Philip L. Graham, his son-in- 
law, who has been publisher of The Post 
since June 1946. 


typography, promotion, re- 


Signing in the Rain 

They do have rain in St. Petersburg, 
Fla., the “Sunshine City,” but seldom does 
it last long enough to bother The Evening 
Independent, which gives away the paper 
on every day that the sun fails to appear. 
The Independent has had to keep its in- 
teresting bargain with nature eight times 
in the past twelve months, and the peren- 
nial offer has been good promotion for 
both the paper and the town. 

As Florida’s 1948 rainy season started, 
Publisher L. Chauncey Brown of The In- 
dependent added a new wrinkle. To St. 
Petersburgers caught downtown in a 
shower The Independent will lend um- 
brellas—king-size, lettered “The Sunshine 
City” and “Loaned by the Independent.” 
Brown’s confidence that the sun will break 
through the clouds marches with his belief 
that the umbrellas will be returned when 
it does. 
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The great GATX fleet comprises more than 38,000 The GARX-URTX refrigerator car fleet consists of more 
tank cars of 207 specialized types for more efficient, than 15,000 cars ... especially designed and built 
economical transportation of bulk liquids. for safe, sanitary hauling of foodstuffs. 


LEASING FACILITIES 


DESIGHED, BUILT, OPERATED by 


GENERAL AMERICAN 
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General American operates 
the world’s greatest public 
tank storage system for liq- 
vids. Terminals are strategi- 
cally located at Carteret, N.J., 
Houston and Corpus Christi, 
Texas; and Goodhope and 
Westwego, La. 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


is using its production facilities at 
full capacity to serve you better 


keep pace with this steadily growing demand. 


We at General American recognize the all im- 
portant job of producing more equipment to 
meet the growing demand for our leasing 
facilities. Our manufacturing operations have 
been enlarged ... productive capacity and 


effort have been stepped up in our work to 


To the nation’s shippers, General American 
pledges to continue its expansion program 
as fast as available materials permit... to 
continue in our efforts to provide adequate 


transportation and storage facilities for you. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South La Salle Street * Chicago 


DISTRICT OFFICES e¢ Buffalo « Cleveland ¢ Dallas ¢ Houston @ Los Angeles ¢ New Orleans ¢ New York ® Pittsburgh 
St. Lovis e San Francisco ¢ Seattle ¢ Tulsa e Washington e EXPORT DEPT., 10 East 49th Street, New York 17, New York 
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“Say, Whitey, I'll bet this old 
! treasure chest is full of gold 
doubloons and pieces of 

eight.“ 


(whitey “Many people would con- 
sider it a perfect treasure, 
Blackie, if it contained a few 

bottles of BLACK & WHITE!“ 
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“BLACK ¢ WHITE” 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY - 86.8 PROOF 
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— TRANSITION — 


Birthday: Democratic Sen. Rosrrr Ff. 
Wacener, New York’s ailing senior senator, 
his 71st, in Islip, L.I., June 8. His birth. 
day wish: “more than anything in the 
world” to return to his Washington duties, 


Anniversary: A Golden Jubilee, cele 
brating the consolidation of GreaTER New 
York in 1898, began June 12 with a pa- 
rade of 50,000 on Fifth Avenue led by 
Mayor O’Dwyer in a four-horse tallyho, 


Precedent: Set by the Rev. Annateme 
Stewart, 48, a Methodist minister of 
Washington and Chicago, who on June 9 
became the first woman to offer the open- 
ing prayer in the, House of Representa- 
tives. 


Married: Princess ANNE OF Bourpon- 
Parma, 24, and former Kine MiIcHaeu or 
Rumania, 26, in Athens, June 10 (see 
page 32). 


Separated: Exsiz Janis, 59, actress who 
was “Sweetheart of the AEF” in the first} 
world war, and her actor-husband, Gr- 
BERT Wiison, 42, after fifteen years of 
marriage; in Hollywood, June 8. “He is 
still young enough to have another life,” 
said Miss Janis, “and I just want to finish 
in peace the one I’ve enjoyed so much.” 


Died: Grorce E. Roserts, 90, retired 
head of the National City Bank of New 
York, twice director of the United States 
Mint, and a newspaper publisher; after 
long illness, in Larchmont, N. Y., June 6. 
> Lewis B. ScHwe.LvLensacnu, 53, Secre- 
tary of Labor; of a heart attack, in Wash- 
ington, June 10 (see page 25). 
> Dr. Josnua Lorn Liesman, 41, rabbi 
of Temple Israel in Boston and author 
of the nonfiction best seller, “Peace of 
Mind” (Newsweek, March 22), of a 
heart attack in Boston, June 9. Known as 
a prodigious worker, Dr. Liebman used 
his book, his sermons, and his extensive 
radio talks to argue against the notion 
that the teachings of religion are irrecon- 
cilable with modern science and _psychi- 
atry. He was completing a new book, 
“Hope for Man.” 
> Peter J. McGuinness, 59, colorful Dem- 
ocratic boss of the Greenpoint section of 
Brooklyn for 25 years and Assistant Com- 
missioner of Borough Works; of a heart 
ailment, in Brooklyn, June 10. Big, bluff, 
and hearty, McGuinness was Brooklyn’s 
champion booster. “Brooklyn is the great- 
est community ine the world,” he once 
said. “If anyone insults Brooklyn, smack 
‘em in the eye.” 


Killed: Cot. Davin Marcus, 47, hero of 
the second world war and former New 
York City Commissioner of Correction, | 
who secretly developed and was command-Y 
ing the Jewish forces in Israel; on the 
Jerusalem front, June 10, a few hours be- 
fore the Arab-Israeli truce. 
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SUMMER MIGRATIONS 


OF THE MAJOR AND MINOR 


This famous British “Bird of Passage”’ (genus 
Speedbird Constellation) is observed with in- 
creased frequency over the North Atlantic 
during the Spring and Summer months. Speed- 
ing high “‘above the weather’”—with its distinc- 
tive BOAC body marking and characteristic 
ease and strength of flight—it has become 
a byword with travellers for swift, smooth 
journeys on these four vacation routes. For 


full information on the Speedbird’s migratory 


‘Swift bird across the world. With apologies to John James Audubon. 

















(Volucris Velox Transmundana*) 


habits, inquire at British Overseas Airways 
Corporation offices in New York, Baltimore, 
Washington, D. C., Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Montreal and Toronto; or see your Local 
Travel Agent. 


TO BRITAIN 


From New York daily except Wednesdays. Also from 
Montreal every Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 


TO BERMUDA 


From New York, Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, Sunday. 
From Baltimore, Monday, Wednesday and Saturday. 











MERGERS: 


BUSINESS 





Antitrust Puzzles for Businessmen 


The antitrust laws supposedly define 
what is lawful and unlawful in the fieid of 
monopoly and big business. Actually, be- 
tween what is clearly right or definitely 
wrong the laws have left a broad twilight 
zone through which even the United States 
Supreme Court often wanders in dissent 
and confusion. 

Last week the Supreme Court rendered 
a bitterly argued 5-to-4 decision in a case 
which hung on an elusive social and eco- 
nomic problem: When does bigness turn 
into a dangerous or undesirable monopoly? 

Columbia Steel, a subsidiary of U.S. 
Steel and the biggest producer of rolled 
steel on the West Coast, started to buy 
Consolidated Steel, the leading steel fabri- 
cator in the same area. But the Justice 
Department blocked the deal, arguing that 
a combination of the two would lessen 
competition in the sale of steel products. 
The Delaware District Court saw other- 
wise and threw out the government’s case. 

Reed-Douglas Debate: When the 
Supreme Court’s turn came it also ap- 
proved the merger, by a 5-to-4 vote. Jus- 
tice Stanley F. Reed’s middle-of-the-road, 
$7-page majority decision agreed that U.S. 
Steel was already pretty big. “But the 
steel industry is also of impressive size,” 
Reed and four colleagues argued, “and the 
welcome westward extension of that in- 
dustry requires that the existing companies 
go into production there or abandon that 
market to other organizations.” 

Reed’s finger touched a glaring hole in 
the government’s argument. In 1946, when 
asked whether U. S. Steel’s purchase of the 
war-surplus Geneva Steel plant in Utah 
tended toward monopoly, the Justice De- 
partment said no and blessed the trans- 
action. Now it had reversed itself on a 
far smaller purchase. 

Justice William O. Douglas wrote for the 
record a sharp, seven-page dissent com- 
bining statistics and legal philosophy in a 
way rare since the days of the late trust- 
busting Justice Louis Brandeis: “United 
States Steel . . . has over 51 per cent of 
the rolled-steel or ingot capacity of the 
Pacific Coast area. This acquisition gives 
it unquestioned domination there and pro- 
tects it against growth of the independents 
in developing that region . . . The least I 
can say is that a company that has that 
tremendous leverage on our economy is big 
enough. 

“Industrial power . . . should be scat- 
tered into many hands so that the for- 
tunes of the people will not be dependent 
on the whim or caprice, the political preju- 
dices, the emotional stability of a few 
self-appointed men. The fact that they 
are not vicioys men but respectable and 
social-minded is irrelevant . . . The Sher- 
man Act ... is founded on a theory of 
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Columbia Steel gets court OK 


hostility to the concentration in private 
hands of power so great that only a gov- 
ernment of the people should have it... 
The court today forgets it when it allows 
United States Steel to wrap its tentacles 
tighter around the steel industry of the 
West.” 


Significance 


The boundaries of antitrust doctrine— 
as drawn in the Columbia case by the 
Supreme Court—are now more shadowy 
than ever. Reed’s majority opinion said 
that a merger short of monopoly was not 
necessarily against the law—unless_ the 
amount of competition eliminated was 
pretty big. 

How big? The justice states no percent- 
age. He said it would vary from case to 
case and industry to industry. Today no 
one knows the amount of competition that 
must be eliminated to arouse the court’s 
disapproval. Probably not even the court 
knows. 

Douglas, on the other hand, was not 
troubled by the amount of steel involved 
in the Columbia-Consolidated transaction. 
Whatever the size of the purchase, it made 
a huge enterprise still larger. And for 
Douglas, that was enough. It was the case 
of a straw breaking the camel’s back. 








The Reed and Douglas opinions ay 
violently opposed, yet the shift of one 
vote would have meant that Reed’s do. 
trine would have lost and Douglas’s would 
have triumphed. In such an atmosphere 
business, contemplating its size and pos. 
sible growth, may find the future aNnoy- 
ingly unpredictable. 


COMPANIES: 


Forever Avery 


Three weeks ago the word around Chi- 
cago was that Sewell Avery, for seventeen 
years the tough, unchallenged boss at 
Montgomery Ward & Co., was slipping. 
According to information filed with the 
SEC, Avery had agreed to changes in 
company bylaws that sharply reduced his 
authority as board chairman. The 75- 
year-old executive had been forced into it, 
according to the grapevine, to avert resig- 
nation of nine rebellious company officers, 
The new top man at Ward’s was one of 
the nine, Wilbur H. Norton, 44, the presi- 
dent. 

The reports set Avery to burning. For 
whatever his motive in taking a_ back 
seat, he hadn’t relaxed his iron grip on 
Ward’s management. 

Last week Avery called a_ directors’ 
meeting and proceeded to prove it. A wire 
was sent to Norton at Portland, Maine, 
where he was attending his daughter's 
graduation from a private school, asking if 
he would submit his resignation. The next 
day the board announced it had accepted 
Norton’s resignation and voted to rescind 
bylaw changes limiting Avery’s authority. 

But Avery had far from settled the 
problem of his defiant underlings. During 
his tenure three presidents and 24 vice 
presidents have quit and as the week 
ended, three vice presidents, Laurence H. 
Odell, Charles M. Odorizzi, and 0. B. 
Higgins, resigned for keeps. It was r- 
mored that two more had also handed in 
their notices. but that Avery refused to 
open the envelopes. 








COAL: 


John L. Backs and Fills 


Last Saturday morning a_ messenger 
knocked on the door of suite W-421 of the 
Statler Hotel in Washington. A reporter 
on watch in the corridor straightened up 
expectantly. John L. Lewis walked out 
and made a phone call. He had just had 
word of the birth of a grandson. 

But Lewis refused to smile for a pho- 
tographer. The negotiations for the 1948 
coal contract were tough going; after five 
days the mine-union chief seemed to be 
stymied. 

He had received the operators’ proposals 
for a 1948 contract: 
> No hikes in wages or cuts in hours. 
> An ironclad, no-strike, no-lockout guar- 


Newsweek, June 21, 1948 
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“AS A SECRETARY, I'm delighted with 
the new Remington Quiet DeLuxe KMC 
Typewriter—it’s so smooth, so easy in action. 
With its exclusive Keyboard Margin Con- 
trol (KMC) I set margins quickly, simply, 
positively. The exclusive Page End-icator 
flashes a red warning signal when I ap- 
proach the end of a page. The new two-tone 
gray finish has practically eliminated eye- 
Strain due to its absorption of glary light.” 


AS AN EXECUTIVE the Remington Quiet 
DeLuxe KMC offers you many Plus Values. 
One is distinctive Executype—a combination 
of elite type balanced in pica widths—that 
gives you correspondence 
and reports you can be 
proud to sign. Another is 


type, 
aul (J oO 





| m delighted -and 
muy boss is pleased 


Re: 


the handsome color combination that blends 
so smoothly into any office setting. Still an- 
other Plus Value is the measurably quieter 
operation that makes the whole office a 
pleasanter place in which to work. 


Before replacing any of your present type- 
writers investigate the advantages that Rem- 
ington Quiet DeLuxe KMC Typewriters can 
bring you. Call your nearby Rem- 
ington Rand Typewriter represen- 
tative, have him give you a Plus 
Values Proof Test... Let this Plus 
Values Proof Test prove that 
Remington KMC typewriters 
give you better typing at a lower 
net cost! 












“These ringless Plastic 
Keys aad exclusive Key 
Trip keep my fingers 
free from smudges, 
protect my manicure!"* 
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REMINGTON 
Quiet DeluxeKMC 


MAKERS ALSO OF REMINGTON EMC 


o 
Rewinglon Read THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS. VoiseLESS AND PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 
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antee instead of the 1947 contract clause 
requiring miners to work only when “will- 
ing and able.” 

> Welfare-fund pensions for miners 65 or 
over instead of the 62 years fixed by wel- 
fare-fund trustees Lewis and Sen. Styles 
Bridges. 

> Instead of $100 monthly to each pen- 
sioner from the welfare fund, payments 
would supplement existing Social-Security 
benefits, so that each man would receive a 
grand total of $100. 

But Lewis hadn’t wanted it that way; 
he had decreed another pattern for the 
negotiations. He told the coalmen he 
would not talk a new pact until they first 
(1) unfroze the 1947 $39,000,000 welfare 
fund, and (2) agreed to meet unpaid com- 
mitments made by the 1946 welfare fund. 
In that year the fund had collected $26,- 
000,000 in coal royalties but had obligated 
itself for some $40,000,000 in death and 
distress benefits, hospitalization, and so on. 
Lewis wanted to tap the “47 welfare kitty 
for the $14,000,000 difference. 

Retreat: The union chief even offered 
to keep the miners on the job after June 30 
—the expiration date of the current agree- 
ment—and negotiate a new contract later, 
if the operators would give priority to the 
pension issue. For the champion of the 
“no-contract, no-work” doctrine, this was 
indeed a concession. 

But the operators refused. They held 
that the troubles of the 1946 welfare fund 
—set up by Lewis and Interior Secretary 
Julius A. Krug while the mines were under 
government control—were not their re- 
sponsibility. Nor would they agree to call 
off their suit which was completely block- 
ing any use of the 1947 pension fund. They 
still felt that the schedule of pension pay- 
ments arranged by Lewis and Bridges for 
the °47 fund was illegal under the Taft- 
Hartley law. 

Late Saturday afternoon the door of the 





building its first locomotive, the famous Lightning, 


the American Locomotive Co.’s Schenectady, N. Y., 
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conference room opened once more and the 
operators’ chief, Charles O’Neill, and Lewis 
faced the press. O’Neill said “everything” 
had been talked about, including a new 
contract. Lewis glared at O’Neill. 

It was the first indication that Lewis had 
even agreed to discuss a contract before 
settling the pension issue. Could it be that 
John L. had retreated, even slightly? 

This week might tell whether there 
would be peace in the coal fields after 
June 30. 


PRODUCTION: 


The Luckman Plan 


When Charles Luckman became presi- 
dent of Lever Brothers two years ago, the 
company faced a not unpleasant problem: 
how to meet a booming demand for its 
products. There was no time for building 
new production lines, so Luckman went 
directly to Lever’s 3,000 workers. He asked 
for ideas on how to step up output. 

The employes came through with ad- 
vice on cutting waste and improving in- 
certives which paid off almost immediate- 
ly. ever Brothers’ productivity per man- 
hour last year touched a new high, beating 
the 1946 record by more than 10 per cent. 

Meanwhile, Luckman has been able to 
raise his employes’ pay four times in two 
years, boosting their average wage from 
98 cents to $1.60 an hour. This spring the 
company almost simultaneously announced 
a wage increase for employes and a price 
cut to consumers. 

Lever’s success set Luckman to think- 
ing. There seemed to be no reason why 
the same thing couldn’t be done on a na- 
tional scale to increase production and 
ease inflation. 

Efficieney Plus: Last week he sprang 
his idea before the American Manage- 
ment Association’s 25th conference in 


ee 


New York. What it boiled down to was , 
“Joint Productivity Clinic,” at whic) 
management and labor would get tovether 
and review production techniques. [t 
would consist of: 

P A top-level policy committee male up 
of outstanding industrialists and_ labor 
chiefs. 

> Lower-level labor-management teams to 
dissect specific industry and company 
problems. They would have access to 
factory records, “but not the complete 
financial bookkeeping” of companies 
studied. 

> Testing of proposed efficiency measures 
in “pilot-plant” companies. 

P Spelling out of final recommendations 
“in words of one syllable” so they could 
be sold to management and labor around 
the country. . 

The clinic’s goal, said Luckman, would 
be to hike industrial output by “about 10 
per cent.” He pledged Lever Brothers to 
underwrite the first year’s operation (esti- 
mated to cost about $250,000) . 

Others were more skeptical. Despite the 
obvious gains it had brought to Lever 
Brothers, it was the kind of proposal for 
which old-line industrialists have shown 
little enthusiasm. Many executives would 
resent the implied questioning of their 
efficiency; others would balk at granting 
access to plant records. Furthermore, in 
industries where labor believed increased 
output per worker might cut employment, 
it would also have loud objections. 


TRAVEL: 


Vacation Slump 


A Pittsburgh travel-agency executive 
complained: “They’re going to Aunt Nel- 
lie’s for the week end instead of taking 
vacations at the mountains or shore.” In 
New York a resort-bureau manager who 





works turned out the last of some 75,000 steamers. 
From now on the locomotive building facilities 
will be devoted 100 per cent to Diesel-electrics. 
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POWER TO Go...power TO Stop! 


When prehistoric man discovered the 
wheel, he opened up two fields for mod- 
ern man to pioneer. The first was to 
make wheels carry heavier loads at faster 
and faster speeds. The second was to 
stop the wheels and their loads. 


Knowing how to stop safely is just as 
important as knowing how to go, for the 
momentum created by a moving wheel 
cannot be safely left uncontrolled. It 
has to be checked by friction. But friction 
produces heat energy, and heat energy is 
the great destroyer of metals, fibers and 


other friction materials used in brakes. 
American Brake Shoe and its Ameri- 

can Brakeblok Division make the job of 

stopping wheels their specialty. 


In the automotive field, American 
Brakeblok Division has been constantly 
at work developing new materials, new 
formulas for brake lining to keep pace 
with modern vehicles. Trucks, buses, 
trolley coaches, airplanes and passenger 
cars can stop safely because of these de- 
velopments. In all of these fields, Ameri- 
can Brakeblok Division people work 


W Divisions of American Brake Shoe Co. produce wear-resisting parts in 60 American and Canadian plants. 
AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION +» AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION +» AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 


BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION « 


ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION ¢ 


ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 


KELLOGG DIVISION » NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION « RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION ¢« SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 


daily with automotive engineers, bringing 
you safe brakes for all types of driving 
conditions. You'll find American Brake- 
blok brake lining used as original equip- 
ment on many new cars, trucks and buses 
—as well as replacement on the 
fleets of many large operators of motor 
transport equipment. 


You can be sure of good brake lining 
if you specify American Brakeblok. 


AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION 
OF 
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Both ae Bluetloods... 


EDLU If, swift occan racing yawl owned by Mr. R. J. Schaefer, Brooklyn, N. Y.; designed by Sparkman & Stephens. 


FILMO AUTO MASTER, the only 16mm magazine-loading camera with a turret head. Makes three lenses instantly 
available. ‘lakes the finest personal movies in true natural color or sparkling black-and-white. 


FOR 


YOU'LL BE PROUD 


TO 


SHOW 








If you thrill to a racing yacht’s perfection of line and perform- 
ance, then you'll thrill to the champion of movie cameras ...a 
Filmo. Press a Filmo starting button... the soft, steady purr 

youll show ¢his film with pride—in any company. You 
can expect theater quality in Filmo movies, for Filmos fully 
reflect Bell & Howell’s 41 years of experience in building 
Hollywood’s preferred professional equipment. Filmo “blue- 
bloods” include Smm and I6mm cameras and projectors, and 
16mm sound film projectors. For full information see your 
dealer or write Bell & Howell Company, 7132> McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45, Hlinois. 


FILMO AUTO MASTER 


by 

















hooks $4,000,000 worth of business an- 
nually said flatly: “It’s going to be a bad 
eason. People don’t have the money.” 

Last week the inevitable decline finally 
came to the American vacation industry. 
Precisely how far the drop would go, no 
one knew. It depended too much on hu- 
man caprice, weather, and the avidity with 
which the marriage-minded female would 
pursue the foot-loose male. 

But this much was certain: 
> Reservations for summer vacations were 
off 10 to 25 per cent from a year ago. 
According to Rudulph Pell Ellis, top New 
York vacation consultant, people who took 
most anything last year were shopping 
around now. 
>The higher-priced, $10-a-day-and-up 
places were moving slowly, with the me- 
dium-range, $40- to $60-a-week resorts 
doing better. 
> Resort operating expenses had risen 
about 15 per cent over a year ago. Nev- 
ertheless, most hotel men refrained from 
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NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Wage Hikes: After seventeen weeks of 
negotiation, the General Electric Co. and 
the CIO United Electrical Workers con- 
ference board agreed on an 8 per cent 
wage increase for 125,000 GE members. 
> The Kaiser-Frazer Corp. granted 11,500 
employes 13-cent hourly pay boosts in 
addition to company participation in an 
employe-welfare plan. Kaiser-Frazer agreed 
to contribute 5 cents to the welfare fund 
for each hour worked by each employe. 

Sticking: Marriner Eccles, recently de- 
posed as chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, declared that, rumors to the con- 
trary, he has “no present intentions” of 
leaving the board. 

Truman Disposes: President Truman 
vetoed the controversial Bulwinkle bill to 
exempt ICC-approved railroad rate agree- 
ments from antitrust prosecution. 





The new car bed can serve as ambulance or tourist quarters 


raising their prices because it might dis- 
courage business. 

If this picture looked discouraging, it 
was only by comparison. Last year’s profit, 
which for many resorts amounted to 35-40 
per cent of receipts, could absorb many 
cuts before business turned worrisome. 
The $8,000,000,000 to $9,000,000,000 
which Americans would probably spend 
for vacations in 1948 suffered only when 
matched with the $10,800,000,000 of 1947. 
It shone brilliantly next to the prewar 
high of $5,000,000,000 a year. 

There was even a boomlet in some sec- 
tors of the vacation industry. Foreign 
travel was up: Pan American Airways ex- 
pected summer tripping to Europe to rise 
25 per cent; steamer space to and from 
Europe was booked solid, with longest 
waiting lists in the lower-priced classes. 
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PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Car Bed: The California Car Bed Co. 
of Los Angeles is making a reclining car 
seat for use in any standard automobile. 
The front seats, covered with foam rubber, 
tip back and convert to a bed. 

For Records: To salvage phonograph 
records with damaged pivot holes, the 
Penlee Manufacturing Co. of Dubuque, 
Iowa, is marketing a plastic disk that can 
be cemented around the center. 

For Photographers: The Craftsmen’s 
Guild of Hollywood, Calif., has announced 
“the world’s smallest 35-millimeter cam- 
era.” The pocket-sized Classic “35” fea- 
tures a mechanism that makes double ex- 
posures impossible, 











There Are No 
Strangers In 


INDIANA! 


*%& You can’t help liking folks who 
like you, and Indiana people just 
naturally like their fellow beings. 
That’s how they got a nation- 
wide reputation for hospitality. 
So come to Indiana, where they 
never saw a stranger! 


Not only the people, but the 
scenety of Indiana will also at- 
tract you. It offers a wide range 
. . . lakes, dunes, forests, caves, 
hills ... so that a variety of tastes 
can be satisfied. Too, Indiana has 
many spots of historical and cul- 
tural interest, all accessible over 
one of the finest highway systems 
in the nation. This year—for a 
vacation to be enjoyed and long 
remembered—see Indiana! 


SCENIC 
MAP 


INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS .. . . DEPT. 104-P 
STATE HOUSE ¢ INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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South Africa: Complications in the Land of Opportunity Plus 





Until two weeks ago the Union of South 
Africa looked to a growing number of 
American businessmen and bankers like a 
promising field for expanding trade and 
investment. Then came the sudden elec- 
tion turnover. Field Marshal Jan Smuts 
and his British-oriented United Party were 
turned out of office by a narrow majority. 
Power passed to Dr. Daniel Malan and the 
ultra-isolationist, racist, and anti-British 
Nationalist Party, a strong group of Boers 
who speak more for the Afrikaan farmer 
than for finance and industry. 

Now a new element of uncertainty 
seemed to cloud the rosy prospects. In 


British or American capital. South Africa 
is on the threshold of a great boom. Esti- 
mates of the capital it can absorb for new 
projects in mining, water conservation, 
synthetic fuel, and a host of allied enter- 
prises run to $300,000,000 a year and be- 
yond. It wants new capital, but it wants 
this money on terms favorable to itself. 
The big problem is going to be to keep it 
favorable for foreign investors as well. 
Nobody could as yet be sure what the 
long-range prospects would be. In South 
Africa itself English urban and financial 
interests were so dismayed in the first 
flush of the Nationalist victory that stocks 


Keystone 


Prime Minister Malan and his Nationalists: “Een volk, een land, een taal” 


some quarters the Nationalists are credited 
with the desire to drive all English ele- 
ments to the wall. Their slogan is “Een 
volk, een land, een taal”—one people, one 
country, one language. They want separa- 
tion from the British Commonwealth. Al- 
though this is not immediately in prospect, 
it colors all business and financial cal- 
culations. 

The first problem faced by the new gov- 
ernment is one inherited from the old 
regime: the nation’s imports from the 
United States, which exceeded exports to 
the United States by $300,000,000. The 
difference was largely paid for by ship- 
ments of gold. Early indications last week 
were that the new government would soon 
impose import controls in an effort to 
rectify this imbalance. Beyond it lay the 
whole knotty question of the relation of 
South Africa’s. pound to British sterling. 

For the time being, however, it seemed 
unlikely that the Nationalists would take 
steps that would frighten or antagonize 
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declined and all business contracted sharp- 
ly. Business soon recovered, but the under- 
lying uncertainty remained. 

Vision of Riches: These develop- 
ments have focused new attention on a 
part of the world of which Americans gen- 
erally know very little. When a group of 
leading American editors and_ publishers 
went with Juan Trippe on Pan American 
Airways’ inaugural flight to South Africa 
early this year, many of them carried in 
their minds the normal African stereotype: 
the broad veldt, lions, Victoria Falls, and 
the great mines from which black men dig 
diamonds that adorn the world’s luckier 
women. 

They found all these and much more. 
They came upon a country that looked 
and sounded and acted in many ways 
like the United States. But modern 
buildings and gadgets apart, it was like 
the America of half a century ago, when 
men with money to invest wedded a virgin 
land to virile capital and produced a new 


empire of mines, railroads, great factories, 
and booming cities. 

Everywhere they heard of plans for 
opening up new corners of the African 
Continent, new mines to tap fabulous iin. 
eral wealth, new railroads, new plants, 
new projects of a hundred kinds. In the 
Rand Club, Johannesburg, Newsweek 
Publisher Malcolm Muir heard men talk. 
ing “as they must have talked in the old 
Palace Hotel in San Francisco or the 
Palmer House in Chicago 60 years igo.” 
It was a churning atmosphere, full of talk 
of big money, new capital, shrewd deals, 
and bold speculation. Under the boomtime 
buzz rumbled the heavier notes of serious 
long-term investment in the industrial fu- 
ture of South Africa. 

What the Americans were discovering 
was that South Africa is one of the last 
frontiers of free-venture capital in an 
epoch dominated by huge pump-priming 
programs. 

Boom on the Veldt: The Union of 
South Africa occupies the southern end of 
the continent. It is less than twice the size 
of Texas and has a population of only 
11,000,000, of whom fewer than 3,000,000 
are white Europeans. But South Africa 
mines nearly half of the world’s gold and 
the bulk of the world’s diamonds. It has 
manganese, chrome, and a host of other 
strategic ores. It has abundant coal. Also, 
as a by-product of its gold, it has uranium. 
Its major lack is liquid fuel, and one of 
the biggest current projects is a program 
for extracting oil from coal. 

In almost all respects the country is 
booming. According to the South African 
American Survey, last year 3,721 new com- 
panies were registered with a total capital 
of £98,000,000 and 1,012 companies in- 
creased their capital by £68,000,000. Esti- 
mates of British capital taking refuge in 
Africa from home-side Socialism ran, for 
last year alone, as high as £100,000,000. 
American money has immigrated in 
smaller volume. An unofficial Washington 
estimate is that in 1946-47 American com- 
panies invested about $19,000,000 in South 
Africa, most of it in mining projects. 
There were fourteen American companies 
registered in South Africa with a nominal 
capital of $9,500,000. But there was also 
an unknown sum, running into millions, 
which had gone into South African securi- 
ties via various European channels. 

South Africa’s trade with the United 
States has risen steeply in recent years un- 
til now, as the Union’s Minister to Wash- 
ington, Harry T. Andrews, recently point- 
ed out, it is this country’s largest dollar- 
paying customer. American sales to the 
Union rose from $29,000,000 in 1939 to 
$414,000,000 in 1947. American purchases 
in South Africa last year amounted to only 
$111,000,000, with the balance being cov- 
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SINGLE SET FORMS 





vw \INTMIZE 


your greatest 





single 


office expense 
when you use UN RCO business forms 


Consider: your biggest outlay is for wages—for work hours. And where 
are most of those hours spent? On paper work. On writing, distributing, copying, filing; 
checking business forms. By simplifying and speeding up each of these many operations, 
Uarco business forms cut the cost of paper work to an absolute minimum. 
Ask your Uarco Representative to prove it. He will make a complete survey of your 
business forms needs and recommend needed improvements at no cost 





UARCO 


/M CORPORATE O 





or obligation whatever. 


UARCO INCORPORATED 
Chicago, Ill.; Cleveland, Ohio; Oakland, Calif.; Deep River, Conn, 
Offices in All Principal Cities. 


for instance... with Uarco E-Z-Outs, one writing produces 
every copy the job requires. No carbon mess... carbons are already 
interleaved. Copies are held neatly together for later additions— 
then detached with one simple operation. E-Z-Outs are only one of 
many Uarco business forms serving every business, large or small. 





CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 
FOR TYPEWRITTEN AND BUSINESS MACHINE neconns AND REGISTER FORMS 
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: Mo ered by South African gold shipments, 
tind ae ae This is the unhealthy factor in this irade 
Sige which could be helped only by larger 
Se! a - American purchases or investments. Bar. 
ye ring these, it can be combated by the im. 

‘yt port controls now envisaged. 
un a ee ; 3 Current American investments in the 
ep s : JInion include such items as a new Stude- 
baker assembly plant, extensions of the 
previously built Ford and General Motors 
plants, a new Chrysler plant, and the new 
facilities of American oil companies. These 
may be immediately affected, since Ameri- 
can automobiles may be one of the major 
items hit by the contemplated controls, 
There are also American funds percolating 
into a variety of African enterprises 
through firms like the Anglo-American 
Corp. of South Africa, Ltd., and the Amer- 
ican-Anglo-Transvaal Consolidated Invest- 
ment Corp. American mining interests 
have also gone rather heavily into projects 
in neighboring Southwest Africa. If the 
project for extracting oil from coal ever de- 
velops, it will call for American equipment 
that may involve as much as $50,000,000. 

Drawbacks: Even before the political 
turnover, American private investments in 

Gee South Africa were inhibited by currency 
Coat of Arms problems. The British pound sterling is of- 
"aie cher maa eiaiabiiEE eile ficially at $4, but its real value is regarded 
The Bermuda Trade Development Board, Hamilton, Bermuda in New York nearer $2. Funds that go to 
or 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. In planning your trip to Bermuda, South Africa through normal channels 
your Travel Agent will give you experienced help and complete service—at no cost to you, must be converted at the higher rate. 

The South African pound is so much 
stronger than sterling that there is a pow- 
erful current, especially among the Na- 
tionalists, to cut loose from _ sterling 
altogether and allow South African gold 
to find its own way in a free market. 
While these questions remain unresolved, 
investors are likely to be hesitant. 

Other problems are the long-term uncer- 
tainty of transfer of funds and taxation. 
Up to now each transaction has been cov- 
ered by a special license that provides for 
dollar payment of interest and dividends. 
With the best will in the world, - South 
Africa can hardly guarantee that this will 
indefinitely be the case, since no one can 
be sure of the course of world economy 
and world currencies in the coming years. 

The tax picture is generally favorable 
in South Africa. Until now there has been 
no equivalent of the capital-gains tax. But 
mining, the chief enterprise, is heavily 
taxed. One estimate showed that 39 min- 
ing companies paid out 42 per cent of their 
operating revenues in taxes last year. 
What the new government’s tax policy 
will be remains to be seen. 

Over and above these economic con- 
siderations, the internal social problem re- 
mains a knotty imponderable, with the 
status of ‘the country’s black majority 
still unresolved. If it was a problem under 
the United Party, it will be even more of 
one under the Nationalists. This will make 


GENERAL @} ELECTRIC for heightened internal tensions. Their 


ultimate resolution cannot help but affect 


Water Coolers the long-term economic perspective. 


Newsweek 


Pink sands and blue sea... 
bright flowers and white 
roofs . . . billowing sails 
and rolling fairways... 
everything under the sun 
is better in Bermuda. You'd 
wish that the serene and 
golden days would go on 
forever... if it weren't for 
the fragrant, moonlit nights 
in Bermuda. 


EVERYTHING IS BETTER IN= 








“Look how that General Electric Water 
Cooler keeps them on their toes.” 


It takes plenty of water to keep and the General Electric name tells 
employee efliciency high. Encour- you they're dependable. 

age drinking with G-E Water General Electric Co., Air Condi- 
Coolers in the right places. They tioning Department, SectionW 8226, 
cost so very little to operate... Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
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How to Combat Communism 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


ANDIDATE Truman, in the course of 

his barnstorming campaign for the 
Democratic nomination, adopted and 
elaborated one of the favorite clichés 
of the Wallace-ites and muddleheaded 
“liberals”: 

“As far as the United States is con- 
cerned, the menace of Communism is 
not the activities of a few 
foreign agents or the po- 
litical activities of a few 
isolated individuals. The 
menace of Communism lies 
primarily in those areas of 
American life where the 
promise of democracy re- 
mains unfulfilled. 

“Tf some of our people are 
living in slum housing and 
nothing is done about it, 
that is an invitation to Communism. 
If some of our people are forced to 
work at substandard wages and noth- 
ing is done about it, that is an invita- 
tion to Communism. If some of our 
people are arbitrarily denied the right 
to vote or deprived of other basic rights 
and nothing is done about it, that is an 
invitation to Communism . . . And 
finally, if high prices are depriving 
some of our people of the necessities 
of life and nothing is done about it, 
that is an invitation to Communism 

. Let us adopt legislation that will 
provide our citizens with the homes 
they need.” 


F it is bad economic conditions that 
I are primarily responsible for the 
spread of the Communist ideology, how 
does it happen that this ideology has 
reached its highest influence in the 
United States precisely at a time when 
its people enjoy the highest standard 
of living ever reached by any nation 
in the history of mankind? 

Let us compare living standards in 
America, which Mr. Truman still seems 
to find so deplorable, and living stand- 
ards in Communist Russia. Has Mr. 
Truman ever read the report of the 
Department of Labor, showing that the 
average worker in Russia is about one- 
tenth as well off as the American work- 
er in terms of what his wages will buy? 
Will we be inviting Communism until 
we produce a living standard here 
eleven times as high as Russia’s in- 
stead of only ten times as high? 

No doubt our housing conditions are 


someone -tell Mr. Truman that, in 
Moscow, even before the Nazi inva- 
sion, only one family in seventeen oc- 
cupied more than a single room? 

In America nearly three out of every 
four families has an automobile. Will 
we be inviting Communism until 
three out of every four families also 

has a yacht and an airplane? 

As for political liberty, 

what sort of mentality is it 

that, because full political 

rights may in a few sections 

and cases be abridged here, 

prefers the sort of completely 

terrorized “elections” which 

were recently held in Czecho- 

slovakia, and longs for the 

horrors of the Russian slave 

camps? Must everything be 

absolutely perfect here, must we pro- 

duce a paradise on earth, to keep peo- 

ple from clamoring for the Communist 
hell? 

Let us continue to improve economic 
conditions by all means. That, in fact, 
is what capitalism has been steadily 
doing for years, for generations. It has 
done it so well that its miraculous 
achievement is taken for granted, as 
if it were something that would occur 
automatically under any system. So 
Mr. Truman wants more houses, not 
through free enterprise, but through 
legislation and government subsidies. 
He wants higher wages, not through 
increased production, but through more 
coercion on employers. He wants to 
control inflation, not by reforming the 
government’s own monetary and fiscal 
policies, but by the power to dictate 
prices—though the choking of produc- 
tion by price control abroad is one of 
the main reasons why capitalist Amer- 


ica now supports planned and social- 
ized Europe. 


HE way to combat Communism is 

to teach our people, and especially 
our political leaders, how infinitely su- 
perior capitalism has already shown it- 
self to be. Certainly we are never going 
to win the struggle with Communism 
if we begin by accepting its basic prin- 
ciples and deserting our own, if we 
abandon our faith in personal liberty 
and free enterprise to embrace the 
Communist faith in government plan- 
ning and government ownership, in 
bureaucratic omniscience and complete 


Don’t be satisfied, 
with less than a 
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You’re not getting full value for 
your investment unless the water 
cooler you buy offers the advan- 
tages of: 


ADVANCED ENGINEERING 

Sunroc offers exclusives such as 
its triple-purpose Super Cooler: a 
water cooler with’ generous _ice- 
cube and refrigerated storage 
capacity. And the static condenser 
—used now to give greater effi- 
ciency; quieter, more economical 
and dependable operation. 


SPECIALIZATION 


Sunroc specializes in water 
coolers. Each of its 17 modern 
models is tailored to some specific 
business, industrial or institutional 
need, styled to harmonize with 
its environment. 


HIGH VOLUME 


Sheer quality has made Sunroc 
the nation’s biggest independent 
manufacturer of water coolers. Mass 
production efficiency enables Sunroc 
to undersell the industry as much as 
20 percent below competitive models. 

For further details on the Sunroc 
line, Sunroc superiority, and Sunroc 
values, write Dept, NW-6, Sunroc 
Refrigeration Co., Glen Riddle, Pa. 

America’s most complete line 
of water coolers, $199.95 up, 
F.0.B. Glen Riddle, Pa. 


not all they might be. But shouldn’t domination by the state. 





“SUNROC SERVES THE WORLD. .. a cool dtink of water” 
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WHERE NO SURFACE TRANSPORT 
CAN REACH , THE SKYHOOK DOES ITS JOB. 
PILOTED ALONG HIGH CABLES AT 35 MILES 
AN HOUR, THIS DEVICE CRADLES 20 TONS 
. OF TREES AT ATIME...LAYS PIPE LINES... 
POURS CONCRETE. STURDY B-W WARWVER 
GEAR TRANSMISSIONS ano BW MORSE 
CHAINS TRANSMIT THE POWER INTHESE 
VERSATILE SKY RIDERS. 
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STANCE 
re STOPS... 


eee, : -  & CAR CAN GO 42% FARTHER 
ilies ~~ : S ae a i Lgerond al 
a i athe - SF - EN UIPPE IT 
Geroiaie. a ee / | “= AUTOMATIC. OVERDRIVE , PRODUCED 
’ : — EXCLUSIVELY BY B-WSWARNER GEAR. 
TO GIVE LONGER LIFE TO B-W'S NORGE REFRIGERATORS, THAT MEANS FAR FEWER GAS STOPS -- 
CERTAIN VITAL PARTS ARE MACHINED To SUPER-SMOOTHNESS. a LESS ENGINE WEAR. YOU DONT 
THEY REQUIRE A SPECIAL MEASURING DEVICE. THE . oo a6 ee wes 
PROFILOMETER DRAWS A DELICATE DIAMOND POINT ACROSS a a wee 
THE SURFACE To RECORD “ROUGHNESS* IN MILLIONTHS OF AN INCH. u/ : 


wasivenncesr BORC-WARNER 












































EN ENGINES 1 MAE LOAF \ | a | 

THEIR WAY TO CHEAPER MILEAGE. \See [Ad =\ " 
INSO MANY WAVS B-W INGENUITY TOUCHES | -* Ql » \ 8 big (ss ee 
THE LIFE OF ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN 
EVERY DAV.* 

*For Example : 19 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF 
MOTORCARS CONTAIN ESSENTIAL. PARTS BY 
BORG-WARNER. EVERY COMMERCIAL PLANE , oe | 
AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT HAVE ABOARD VITAL ct A il HH 
B-WEQUIPMENT. 9 OUT OF 10 FARMS SPEED | img '<-- SE aon 

- FOOD PRODUCTION WITH B-W EQUIPPED Pi ON tse alll H 


IMPLEMENTS. AND MILLIONS ENJOY THE 
(FROM A CAR RADIATOR-- 


OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES OF B-W HOME 
ENOUGH HEAT TO WARM TWO HOUSES! 


EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES. 
THE CORE 15 19X 22X 3 INCHES. BUT SO WELL 

DESIGNED IS THE CAR RADIATOR TURNED OUT BY 
B-W'S LONG MANUFACTURING THAT IT HAS 

25.714 SQUARE INCHES OF COOLING SURFACE, 
ACTUALLY, IT MAY DISSIPATE ENOUGH HEAT 
TO MAINTAIN A ‘70° TEMPERATURE THROUGH- 
OUT TWO 8-ROOM HOUSES IN ZERO 

WEATHER. 
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~ | SPHESE LITTLE KNOBS 
CAN WEIGH 1000 POUNDS/ 


THEY'RE ATTACHED TO SMALL LEVERS 
-THESE 2-OUNCE KNOBS IN B-W'S 

2 FAMOUS LONG CLUTCH. AS A CAR SPEEDS 
UP, THEY PUSH OUTWARD DUE TO 
CENTRIFUGAL FORCE. RESULT: AT 90 MILES S 3 
PER HOUR, AN ADDED PRESSURE OF SU STRIPS OF BRONZE WOVEN TOGETHER A 


A SCIENTIFIC ANGLE ” B-W'SINGERSOLL HAS 
ee ee DEVISED THE REMARKABLE KOOLSHADE. WITH FULL VISIBILITY, 





SLIPPING. HERE'S ANOTHER B-W IT EFFECTIVELY SCREENS OUT INSECTS. TURNS BACK 85% 
ENGINEERING EXCLUSIVE. OF ‘THe SUN'S HEAT, TO HOLD ROOM TEMPERATURES DOWN AS 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG— WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK « BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL « BORG | 
WARNER SERVICE PARTS ¢ CALUMET STEEL » DETROIT GEAR « DETROIT VAPOR STOVE « FRANKLIN STEEL * INGERSOLL STEEL » INGERSOLL UTILITY UNIT ¢ LONG 
MANUFACTURING « LONG MANUFACTURING CO.,LTD. «© MARBON e¢ MARVEL - SCHEBLER CARBURETER « MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT « MORSE CHAIN e 
MORSE CHAIN, LTD. ¢e NORGE *« NORGE-HEAT « NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS «+ PESCO PRODUCTS « ROCKFORD CLUTCH « SPRING DIVISION « SUPERIOR SHEET 
STEEL ¢ WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS ¢ WARNER GEAR ¢ WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 
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Twenty 
great 
streamliners 
like this... 


on the road 
of planned 
progress ... 





| Give you 

| luxurious 

comfort 
like this... 

















ROCK ISLAND LINES 


Our years of planned progress, includ- 
ing epochal pioneering in the develop- 
ment of streamlined Diesel equipment, 
have brought new comfort and speed to 
travelers via Rock Island Lines. 

Today you ride all the way from 
Houston to Minneapolis—Chicago to 
Los Angeles or Denver—Memphis to 
Amarillo—or ’most anywhere over Rock 
Island's 8,000 miles of right-of-way— 
in one of 20 fast, ultra-modern stream- 
liners. 

Improvements in the right-of-way 
also make travel on the Rock Island ever 
swifter, safer and more comfortable. 
These include, for example, straighten- 


ing of curves, reduction of grades, build- 
ing or rebuilding of 1333 bridges, in- 
stallation of centralized traffic control, 
adoption of short wave radio. 

Recognized as a leader among Class 1 
railroads today, Rock Island advances 
into its second decade of planned prog- 
ress, determined to make its service the 
finest in America, 


J. D. Farrington, President 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
Railroad Company 


SOSOHSSSSSSSSSSSSHOSSOHSSSHSSHSHSSHSSHSHHSSSSSSSSHSHSHOOSSHOHHSOHOOHHOHOOOHOOOTOED 


TWIN STAR ROCKET 
Houston- 
St. Paul-Minneapolis 


GOLDEN STATE 
Chicago-Los Angeles 


CORN BELT ROCKET 
Chicago-Omaha 


Rock 
Island 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN ROCKET 
Chicago-Denver- 

Colorado Springs 

DES MOINES ROCKET 
Chicago-Des Moines 
CHOCTAW ROCKET 
Memphbis-Amarillo 


TEXAS ROCKET 
Kansas City- 
Oklahoma City- 
Ft. Worth-Dallas 
PEORIA ROCKET 
Chicago- Peoria 
ZEPHYR ROCKET 
Minneapolis- 

St. Paul-St. Louis 


Ask your nearest Rock Island Passenger Representative for 
reservations, tickets and information, or write: 


A. D. MARTIN 


General Passenger Traffic Manager 


Route of the Rockets 


Rock Island Lines 
Chicago 5, Illinois 





—— RELIGION —— 


Outspoken Judaism 


The pocket-sized monthly Liberal Juda. 
ism paused briefly in its current issue to 
congratulate itself on a fifth anniversary, 
Actually the official organ of the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations and the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis 
was fifteen years old. Half a decade ago, 
the Reform Jewish magazine absorbed 4 
technical organ called The Synagogue, 
then ten years old, to form a publication 
which would interest congregation men- 
bers as well as their rabbis. 

Liberal Judaism has done just> that, 
Through forceful editorials, articles by 
such potent Jewish voices as Rabbi Mav. 
rice N. Eisendrath, UAHC president, and 
the late Joshua Loth Liebman (see page 
66), it has hit at complacency, urged re- 
forms, and lauded progressive Judaism. 
Louis Rittenberg, 56-year-old editor-in- 
chief—who is also executive editor of the 
Universal Jewish Encyclopedia—points to 
a five-year circulation jump from less than 
5,000 to 84,000 as proof of success. 

Liberal Judaism’s current issue contains 
one of the magazine’s typical controver- 
sial articles. Entitled “Four Jewish Types,” 
it is the work of Dr. Jacob K. Shankman, 
43, former naval chaplain and now rabbi 
of Temple Israel, New Rochelle, N.Y. 

Some of his outspoken points: 
> “The Tin-Horn Jew is Mr. Big in person 
. .. His raucous and constant boast is ‘I’m 
just as good a Jew as anybody else’ . . . It 
invests him with the wisdom to pass judg. 
ment upon Jewish causes and Jewish char- 
ities. Who would make a better judge, a 
wiser Solomon? . . . Since when, Mr. Tin- 
Horn Jew, is ignorance a substitute for 
knowledge?” 
> “The Humpty-Dumpty Jew . . . sits on 
the wall of his complacency . . . ‘You 
know me, Rabbi,’ he says, ‘I’m not reli- 
gious.’ This Humpty-Dumpty Jew implies 
that religion is old-fashioned, outgrown, 
and unnecessary—it’s kid stuff . . . He has 
neglected his faith, deserted his temple, 
and shirked his responsibilities.” 
>“The Beauty-Parlor Jew . . . believes 
that a ‘permanent,’ a facial (the works), 
will achieve a metamorphosis in her ap- 
pearance .. . [She] says: ‘I don’t look the 
least bit Jewish. No one’ever takes me for 
a Jew’... Is it a disgrace, O Beauty- 
Parlor Jew, to be taken for a Jew? To be 
as meek as Moses, as gentle as Hillel, as 
compassionate as Mother Rachel, as stead- 
fast as Father Abraham?” 
>“The Milquetoast Jew is the Jewish 
‘timid soul’; he is afraid of his Jewish 
shadow . . . He is embarrassed by the 
controversy over Lilienthal and annoyed 
by both Einstein’s theology and his Zion 
ism ... He has failed to grow up... 

“There’s a little bit of these four types of 
Jew in every one of us. There are many 
Jewish types. Where did you place your- 
self?” 


Newsweek, June 21, 1948 
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Stinson Flying Station Wagon fo 
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r ’48. Cruising speed: 130 m.p.h. at 5000 feet. Non-stop flying range: 554 miles. 


Mlove ands more businessmen, ane saying: 


“My Stinson has more than paid for itself”’ 


Business men who fly Stinsons will 
tell you: “My plane is one of the 
best investments I ever made!” 
These owners—many of whom 
had never flown a plane until in 
their 40’s or 50’s—are finding that 
a Stinson enables them to carry on 
their business much more efficiently, 


and gives them more leisure time. 


The new Stinson is so easy to 
fly that almost anyone who can 





“With my Stinson,” writes Manu- 
facturer Bert Noble, of Oakland, 
California, “I travel a comfortable 
60,000 miles a year in 11 states— 
and still keep up with all my paper 
work in the office. Naturally, my 
business is growing.” 


drive a car can learn how in about 
8 hours flying time. And it’s such 
a safe, comfortable, practical plane! 
It carries 4 people and baggage 
—or pilot and 640 cargo pounds. 
It’s spin-resistant—cruises at 130 
m.p.h. at 5000 feet, with a non- 
stop range of 554 miles. Quick take- 
offs and slow landings. 
Nowondertoday’s “fly-anywhere” 
Stinson is America’s best-selling 


“My Stinson paid for itself 
in a few months, on routine 
business trips of 50 to 1,000 
. . and it adds plenty 
to my leisure time.” 


miles . 


4-place plane! See vour Stinson 
Dealer for a demonstration flight. 
For literature, write Stinson Divi- 
sion, Dept. N, Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corp., Wayne, Michigan. 


Stinson 


For 22 years, builders of 
America’s most useful personal planes 


Mr. Noble's experience is by 
no means exceptional. Let us 
show you how this money- 
making idea might easily be 
applied to your own business. 








FREE FLIGHT INSTRUCTION 


If you are a business or professional man inter- 
ested in learning to fly, we invite you to inquire 
about your Stinson dealer’s free flight instruction 
plan. Write W. H. Klenke; General Sales Mana- 
ger, Stinson, Wayne, Michigan. No obligation. 

























EDUCATION IN 
RELIGION 


HENEVER mankind cannot 

survive by mere adjustments in 
an outworn and decadent civiliza- 
tion, God sends His Messenger to 
reinspire the spirit of faith, to renew 
the authority of divine truth and to 
reassert the power of His law. 


The teachings of the Baha’i World 
Faith, fulfilling the promises of 
ancient religions, create the basis for 
that unity of conscience on which 
alone an organic peace can be raised. 


Literature Free on Request 


BAHA’I PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Wilmette, Illinois 
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Always carry 


BANK of AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Acceptable everywhere, self-identifying. 

Backed by the resources of o five billion 

dollar bank. Sold by banks and travel 

offices everywhere. Issued by 

BANK OF AMERICA N. T.& S. A.,.CALIFORNIA 
London» Manila + Tokyo 

New York representative, 44 Wall Street 


MEMBER FEDERAL OF POS 





INSURANCE CORPO@ATION 
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BOXING: 


Shattered Rock 


Through the smoke in Stillman’s Gym 
the middleweight champion looked happy. 
Rocky Graziano obviously liked the New 
York boxing parlor’s barnlike warmth. 
Moreover, championship luck had come to 
him in a hot, humid place: It was more 
than 100 degrees inside the Chicago Stadi- 
um when he took the crown from Tony 
Zale last July. In a previous encounter in 
New York, Zale had left him sitting help- 
less on the canvas. Zale suggested that the 
result at Chicago might have been similar 
if it hadn’t been for that stifling heat. 

Now, on the vacant inches of the gym’s 
floor space the Rock skipped, bobbed, 
boxed a few shadows, and shook hands 
with his friends. When he climbed into the 
ring for a practice bout, the crowd ap- 
plauded with quiet respect. There wasn’t 
much to get excited about; Graziano was 
ready for his final return match with Zale. 
The champion was putting the finishing 
touches on his new left, which was some- 
times straight, sometimes large and semi- 
circular—but most often walloped the 
thick air. Periodically he flicked at his 
nose with a thumb. “The Rock’s just tak- 
ing it easy,” explained a gallery expert. 
“He'll get going when he has to.” 

Fair and Cooler: At Ruppert ball 
park in Newark, N.J., the night of June 
10 was cool and floodlit; both fighters 
came on well wrapped. Then, almost at 
the opening bell, the massacre started. 
Graziano hardly had a chance to use his 
new left, and he seemed to forget about 
flicking at his nose: once or twice he re- 
membered to push back his long, black 
hair. In one minute and eight seconds of 
the third round he was laid out flat by a 
smoothly timed left from Zale. 

In his dressing room the winner was 


SPORTS 


Citation taking the Belmont Stakes and thus the Triple Crown June 12... 









—, 


happy and articulate. “I feel pretty good,” 
he grinned. “But I’ve had three helpings 
of Graziano. Now let someone else have 
him for a change.” The managers agreed 

Still stretched out, now on a rubbing 
table, Graziano was slow to recognize his 
friends. But he did recognize one thing: 
The middleweight title was gone. “I got 
no excuses,” he said. “I just couldn't ge‘ 
started.” 

And as his head cleared he may have 
realized some more. The Newark fight 
gave some substance to Zale’s contention 
about the heat in Chicago last July. It 
also seemed to knock out the middle- 
weight future of a man whose record out- 
side the ring has him currently black- 
listed in some states and extremely unpop- 
ular in others. 
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GOLF: 


It Likes Hogan 


Ben Hogan, who recently complained 
that the Professional Golfers Association 
championship that he won last month was 
too much of a grind, wasn’t griping about 
anything last week. The course for the 
United States Golf Association’s National 
Open at the Riviera Country Club, Los 
Angeles, was the longest in the tourna- 
ment’s history; moreover, the holes had 
been toughened with cunningly _ placed 
pins and new rough. 

Still. the Hershey, Pa.. professional 
thought it was the finest over which the 
Open had ever been played. He had tried 
the Riviera course before and twice had 
won the Los Angeles Open over its thickly 
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trapped fairways. He had tried the Na- fon: 
tional Open before, too—five times, with the 
little sticcess. at 

But on June 12 Hogan won the USGA fin 
honor on the 7,020-yard course with a Gye: 
recordbreaking 72-hole score of 276, two  Jsec 
strokes ahead of Jimmy Demaret, the fico 
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od,” Ffashy Texan. Said Hogan, after winning 
ings [the championship he has been hounding 


have fkince 1939: “It’s just my course, that’s all. 
‘eed i like it, and it likes me.” 
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got [Citation by Six 
gel ~* om 
At Belmont Park, N. Y., June 12 Cita- 
tave. Pion won the 80th running of the Belmont 


eded 


ight Stakes (worth $77,700 to the winner) and 
thereby became the eighth horse to win 
— Tt Gracing’s Triple Crown since 1919, the vear 
dle. Qthe trick was first turned. The fabulous 
out. Calumet Farm three-year-old won by six 
ack. Pengths in record-equaling time of 2:28.2, 
pop- ind with the same nonchalanee he showed 
in winning the Kentucky Derby and the 
Preakness. It was the second triple for 
both Calumet and jockey Eddie Arecaro, 
who had won with Whirlaway in 1941. 
This week Citation was shipped to Chicago 
for next month’s Arlington Classic. 
ined! Other results last week: 
tion §> For the twelfth vear in a row the United 
was WStates defeated Britain in the Wightman 
out FCup tennis matches. The American four- 
the Jwoman team, the same one which brought 
onal @last year’s victory, won at Wimbledon by 
Los Jsix matches to one. Five of the six were 
rna- fitaken by Louise Brough and Margaret 
had § Osborne du Pont, national champion and 
weed = runner-up. 

>Soon after setting a world indoor mile 
onal B record of 4:05.3 last February at the Mill- 
the f}rose Games in New York, Gil Dodds came 
ried $down with a case of mumps. Last week, 
had §making his first competitive start since 
‘kly recovering from the illness, he dem- 
Na-  §onstrated that he could still breeze around 
vith the track. In the New England AAU meet 

at Brookline, Mass., Dodds won the mile 
GA Fin 4:12.5—3.3 seconds behind his last 
h a year’s record; then he proceeded to cut 7.6 
two seconds off his own meet 3-mile record by 
the [covering the distance in 14:37.1. 
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... thudding in all by himself 
June 21, 1948 














"Now we Can relax— 


the Dictaphone Twins 


have arrived !” 
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Her twin talks ! 


Her new Electronic Transcriber is full of 


pleasant surprises. 


Three radio-like dials regulate volume, tone 
and speed. A muting switch hushes all dis- 
tracting machine sounds. The voice comes 


through with perfect, echo-like clarity! 


There’s new-found comfort, too, in the 
feather-light headset! The new Dictaphone 
Electronic Transcriber is just what any secre- 


tary needs for ease, speed and comiort. 





DICTAPHONE 
Electronic Dictation 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade- 
mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Elec- 
twnic dictating machines and other sound-recording 
and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark, 
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His tun listens! 


He never knew dictating could he so easy— 
so effortless. His Dictaphone Electronic Dic- 
tating machine sits neatly on his desk, ready 
to record at the press of a button. 

Every word—even a whisper—is caught 
and held by the magic of electronics. Ideas, 
memos, reports, correspondence—all dictated 
in record time with record ease. It’s said— 
and done! 





What every office needs— 
the Dictaphone Twins 


For an eye-opening, ear-opening dem- 
onstration, call your local Dictaphone 
Representative. Let him show you how 
the Twins can save you time and money. 
Or just mail the coupon below. 


_ aioe atantiey poten | by torment 


Dictaphone Corporation, Department D-7 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


0 Please send me descriptive literature. 
0) Please demonstrate Twins in my office. 








Addr 





City. . = State. 
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Working Out 


Bobby Dea 


National Pro Tennis Champion, ’46 and °47, 


















Summer sun and soaking 
showers dont harm my hair... 

thanks to the Vitalis 
"60-Second-Workout!” After 
a Sizzling match and a 
shower, | take... 








"50 seconds to massage.’ Massaging Vi- 
talis’ pure vegetable oils on scalp protects 
hair from drying effects of sun, wind, water. 
Routs loose dandruff. Helps check excessive 
falling hair. 





“10 seconds to comb.” Now hair is no 
longer dull, brittle, hard to handle. Has no 
greasy “patent-leather’’ shine—Vitalis con- 
tains no mineral oil. For a complete summer 
hair conditioning, get Vitalis! 


“Vitalis 


"60-Second 
Workout” 


2! summerproofs hair 
...keeps it handsome 
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VITALS 













Product of 
Bristol-Myers 
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The Great Louis Mystery 


1x months ago your correspondent 
S mushed across the fens of New 
Jersey to make sure, for the benefit of 
science, that there was such a thing as 
Jersey Joe Walcott, né Arnold Cream. 
There was, and a splendid specimen, 
too. The scientists patted me on the 
back and told me to go home and rest 
up for a bit, while they en- 
tered Jersey Joe’s name al- 
phabetically on the list of 
known species between 
Honus Wagner and the nail- 
tailed wallaby (Macropus 
Onychogale ). 

This spring, when Walcott 
was matched again with Joe 
Louis, whom he may or may 
not have whipped last De- 
cember, a new problem con- 
fronted the promoters of the fight. Was 
there a Joe Louis? Everyone allowed 
that there used to be but there might 
not be any more. Look what happened 
to the passenger pigeon: here for lunch, 
extinct by suppertime. 

You can easily see how a suspicion 
of this kind, if permitted to spread, 
could hobble the sale of tickets. To 
make matters worse, a roguish public- 
relations counsel named Robin Brum- 
by, hired to help the ticket sale for the 
Zale-Graziano fight last week, got his 
fangs into a microphone and announced 
in a Southern accent that the Louis- 
Walcott bout might not take place, for 
reasons too horrible to mention. 

The rumor caught the ear of a cos- 
metics salesman named Winchell or 
Twitchell, who leaped to his own micro- 
phone, buried his teeth in it to the 
gums, and repeated the wild alarum. 


y this time the Louis promoters 
B were sweating as one man, which 
is practically what they are. As for me, 
I was reminded of the dark hints of my 
favorite authority on world affairs, 
Danton Walker, who from time to 
time has suggested that Stalin is dead, 
that Tito is dead, that Churchill is 
Tito, or that Tito is Stalin. 

To forestall a flash from Walker that 
Louis is 6 feet underground and being 
impersonated on this green footstool by 
Premier De Gasperi, the promoters led 
a mission to Pompton Lakes, N.J., 
where the champion had last been re- 
ported seen. The questions to be an- 
swered were two: Was there a Louis, 
and, if so, how much Louis was there? 





by JOHN LARDNER 


All hands agreed that too much 
Louis would be worse than no Louis at 
all. Toward the end of last winter, 
Joe’s cubic displacement was that of 
two earlier Louises. In addition to this, 
he wore a fungus upon his face which 
gave him the look of a platoon .of in- 
fantry hiding in the bushes. 

At Pompton Lakes, the 
tension was instantly re- 
lieved. The band played a 
fanfare and two choruses of 
“The World Is Waiting for 
the Sunrise,” and then there 
emerged from the wings a 


genuine Louis in a_ good 
state of repair, deforested 


male quartet playing _ its 
third show of the day on a 
hot evening in Milwaukee. Since Wal- 
cott weighs about as much as a tenor, 
a lead, and a bass, there may be said 
to be no more than a baritone’s dif- 
ference, give or take a pound, between 
the two contestants. 


NE thing the champion had taken 
QO on, it appeared, to keep his weight 
from hitting bottom was a small help- 
ing of umbrage. In the old days Louis 
was always gravely courteous to his 


opponents ahead of time, even the 
Paycheks, Simmses, Levinskys, and 
Galentos, to whom no one had ever 


tipped a hat before. Toward Walcott 
he has been huffy all along, and still is, 
only more so. Discussing Mr. Cream, 
he seemed to be worried that Jersey 
Joe’s heart might swell up to the size 
of a watermelon seed and bust. 

It’s true that in their last fight Jer- 
sey Joe retreated fast enough to make 
himself a serious threat for the Olym- 
pics in the backward-running event, if 
he cares to turn amateur. It is also 
true, however, that he smote Louis on 
the chin more than once and knocked 
him down. I think the burden of proof 
now lies at least as much with the 
champion as with the father of all 
those young Creams. 

In the absolutely unsolicited opinion 
of this department, Louis still has just 
enough reflexive speed left in him to 
bring his power home to Walcott’s 
skull. I should mention, though, that 
many experts on physical culture dis- 
agree with me and insist that there is 
no direction left for the great fighter 
of ten years ago to move but down. 


and down to the weight of a. 
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*Model 440: For mod- 
erately heavy and fast 
short runs. Semi-auto- 
matic ink distribution. 
Capacity, 250 sheets. 
Motor- or hand-driven. 


a 

*Model 430: Similar to 
Model 420 but has con- 
venience of semi-auto- 
matic inking and closed 
cylinder for smooth, quiet 
duplication. 12 5-sheet 
capacity. It is manually 
operated. 


a 

Model 90: A time- 
proved favorite, simple to 
use. Capacity, 100 sheets. 


Model 410: High quality 
at low price. Full-size 
duplicating area. Sturdy. 


For use with all makes of 
suitable stencil duplicating 


Roto-grip feed 


Universal stencil clamp 
Calibrated basic scales 
Vertical copy adjustment 
Lateral copy adjustment 
Copy leveler control 
Paper positioning control 


A400 line _ 


... Styled by famed industrial designer Walter Dorwin Teague 
... named to match its outstanding distinction, the new “400” LINE 
of A. B. Dick Mimeographs with *Flexamatic Control creates 
new duplicating ease and speed. Designed for flexible, positive 
control of paper, ink and copy, Flexamatic Control widens the use, 
increases the overall speed and delivers more exacting duplication 
of written, typed or drawn material than ever before. 

For every user, for a few copies or thousands, Flexamatic Control 

_ achieves these advantages: 


a 

*Model 420: The low- 
est priced mimeograph 
with exclusive Flexa- 
matic Control. Produces 
excellent color work. It 
has integral brush inking 
system, open cylinder. 
125-sheet capacity. 
For manual operation, 


——} overall mimeographing time sharply reduced for any 
length runs 
——} faster, easier attaching and detaching of stencils 
—— quick copy positioning 
——} split-second loading to accurate feeding position 
——} precise duplicating on various sizes and weights of 
papers and cards 
The six models of A. B. Dick Mimeographs offer flexibility of choice 
for any budget and any service, from light to extra-heavy duty. 
Compare the advantages of Flexamatic Control with any duplicator 
you are using or considering. See or call the nearest A. B. Dick 
distributor or branch office ... listed in the classified phone 
book... or write us for details. 


AB.DICK, snsocrsrn 


A. B. Dick Company, 720 West Jackson Blivd., Chicago 6 


“the oldest 


products. 
} 


' 


The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Toronto 


name in mimeographing” 


Copyright 1948, A. B. Dick Company 














“Auld Lang Syne”: The Scotland of Robert Burns came to St. Louis 


Scots in St. Louis 


To celebrate its 30th anniversary season, 
the St. Louis Municipal Opera—affection- 
ately called the “Muny” by the local citi- 
zenry—unveiled some impressive improve- 
ments at its outdoor home in Forest Park. 
At a cost of $500,000, (1) all the old seats 
had been replaced by new stadium-type 
chairs; (2) the grass stretches at the sides 
—the come-for-free area—had been cov- 
ered with concrete and new chairs put in 
"there, too, thereby increasing the over-all 
seating capacity from 10,000 to 12,000: 
(3) the slippery concrete aisles had been 
covered with a black, nonskid surface; (4) 
new comfort stations had been built; (5) 
a big, new dressing-room building had 
gone up backstage, and (6) for the first 
time there were printed programs for those 
who turned out early for the free seats. 

To enhance the glamour of its opening 
June 3, the Municipal Opera offered a 
world premiere, the tenth in its history. 
This latest, which ran through last week, 
was “Auld Lang Syne,” a musical about the 
immortal Robert Burns. To follow will 
come “Venus in Silk,” “Rio Rita,” “Hit the 
Deck,” “The Three Musketeers,” “The 
White. Eagle,” “Jubilee,” “A Connecticut 
Yankee,” “Sunny,” “Sari,” and _ finally, 
for a two-week engagement, “Up in Cen- 
tral Park.” 

“Auld Lang Syne” marks the beginning 
of what appears to be a Bobbie Burns 
summer, for in July, at the Berkshire Play- 
house in Stockbridge, Mass., Arthur Kent, 
baritone, will star in “Comin’ Thru the 
Rye,” another new musical about the poet- 
hero of the Scots. “Comin’ Thru the Rye” 
has a book by Warren P. Munsell Jr., with 
lyrics taken from the Burns poems and 
music based on old Scottish ballads. 

The Andersons: The book of “Auld 
Lang Syne” was written by Hugh Aber- 
crombie, whose real name is Hugh Aber- 
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crombie Anderson. A brother of the pro- 
ducer-director John Murray Anderson, 
Abercrombie is Anderson’s business man- 
ager and, if present plans materialize, 
brother John Murray will present “Auld 
Lang Syne” on Broadway next season. 
Born in Newfoundlarid,~Abercrombie was 
reared and educated in Edinburgh. It has 
long been on his mind, he says, to write 
an operetta about Robert Burns. 

The period Abercrombie chose to high- 
light covers 1787-88, when Burns was 28 
and 29 years old. The poet, whose suit to 
Jean Armour has been balked by her fa- 
ther, must go to debtors’ prison or find 
recognition somewhere else. Meantime, 
however, Burns meets Mary Campbell— 
“Highland Mary’—and falls in love with 
her, only to see her die as they are about 
to flee together. Then the news of his 
success in Edinburgh arrives, and Bobbie 
goes to the city to be feted and acclaimed. 
In the end, of course, he returns to his 
home, and the faithful Jean claims him. 
Tactfully, the poet’s love life has been sim- 
plified and his illegitimate offspring ig- 
nored. 

The Sullivans: The music for “Auld 
Lang Syne” is by Henry Sullivan, who is 
best known to the American public for 
“I May Be Wrong, but I Think You’re 
Wonderful,” although he has spent most 
of his professional life in England as a 
theatrical composer-arranger. About two- 
thirds of the score is based on traditional 
Scottish airs; the rest is Sullivan’s own. 

There was another Sullivan prominent 
in “Auld Lang Syne,” for Brian Sullivan, 
the Metropolitan Opera’s strapping new 
tenor (NEwsweek, March 8), sang the 
role of Robert Burns. Gloria Hamilton, a 
St. Louis product, was Jean Armour. 

As heard on CBS, which presented a se- 
lected group of the show’s hit tunes on its 
summer program, The St. Louis Municipal 
Opera, “Auld Lang Syne” sounded charm- 
ing and altogether suited to the operetta 


=, 


genre. The reviewers, however, wore , 
little restive under the staggering total of 
31 such samples of Scottish nostalgi:, anq 
so some cutting seemed in order. I any ff 
event, “Auld Lang Syne” was a welcome 
change from such overdone summe> spp. 
cials as “Naughty Marietta,” “The Desert 
Song,” “Rose Marie,” and “The Merny 
Widow.” i 


Petrillo’s Broken Record 


It looks as if James C. Petrillo and the 
American Federation of Musicians won't 
be going into the recording business after 


all. There were times when the union Mt é 


president indicated that it was the only 
thing to do. The AFM was “never” going 
to make records for anybody else again 
(Newsweek, Oct. 27, 1947); hence, said F 
Petrillo, the union might make its own, 
and at the AFM convention last year the 
delegates instructed Petrillo and the ex- 
ecutive board to look into the matter, 
Last week, at this year’s convention at 
Asbury Park,. N.J., the results of that 
investigation were announced by Milton 
Diamond, recently appointed counsel to 
the union. Making records or transcrip- 
tions, he said, “would be inadvisable, 
largely on the advice that the federation in 
so doing would be passing beyond the 
legitimate scope and area of a labor union.” 
“Entering the record business,” contin- 
ued Diamond, “might expose the union to 
prosecution under the Sherman antitrust 
law. Further, the union, by going into 
such a business, might lose the rights it 
still retains under the Taft-Hartley law.” 


First Choices 
The Music Critics Circle of New York 


came out of its seventh annual huddle 
last week and announced that Walling- 
ford Riegger’s Third Symphony had won 
the group’s 1947-48 award as “the sym- 
phonic work of most outstanding excel- 
lence composed by an American citizen 
and played for the first time in this city 
during the niusic season of 1947-48.” 

Riegger’s symphony just got in under 
the wire, for it was not given its pre 
miére until May 16, when it was presented 
as a part of the Columbia University’s! 
Festival of Contemporary Music. Gom- 
missioned by the Alice M. Ditson Fund, 
Riegger’s work is in four movements and 
makes liberal use of the atonal, twelve 
tone system. 

No award was made in the field of dra- 
matic music, and decision was reserved in 
the category of chamber music. But a spe- 
cial citation was given to Igor Stravinsky's 
score for the ballet “Orpheus” as an out 
standing work by an internationally fe 
mous composer. “Orpheus” was commis 
sioned by the Ballet Society and sivet 
its premiére on April 28 at the New York 
City Center, with Stravinsky himsel!{ com 
ducting. 
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tal fimith’s Social Workers 

1 a In July 1918, some 60 women began 
icomefhering at Smith College in Northamp- 
spe Mass. They were enrolled not to take 
esert fe regular college course, but to become 
Mery (RyChiatric social workers for shell- 


ked soldiers.” 
The women were pioneering in a field 
d Fre previously experience had been the 
y, rather than the best, teacher. Aside 


































































































































id them a half-dozen student apprentice 
won't (prses Offered at the Boston Psychopathic 
- after (pspital, the Smith experiment was the 
union Ft attempt to provide formal training in 
- only @ Newly expanding field of psychiatric 
going jal work. . 
again jhe armistice was signed before the 
. said St class was graduated. But the need 
own, f social workers who understood both 
ar the mal and abnormal human behavior grew 
he ex. (pidly in the postwar years, and Smith de- 
er, [ged to continue its “experiment.” In 
ion at luating the new school in 1919, Presi- 
F that et William Allan Neilson* pointed out 
Milton @t “it was clearly understood from the 
sel to @pinning that we were not to make psy- 
nscrip- jatrists and that we were not making 
isable, doctors. These women were to be 
tien ~ les to experts . . . intelligent cooperators 
d the 2 the psychiatric doctors.” At a time 
inion.” gee? social work was largely of the bas- 
contin. Mof-food or new-linoleum-strip variety, 
1i0n to H#’Neilson’s successor, Dr. Herbert J. Davis, as- 
titrust ned the Smith presidency in 1940, This June 10, 
announced at 55 that he would retire a year 
go into #p™ now to devote himself to scholarly studies. 
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Smith was determined to strike out in a 
new and radical direction by offering 
psychiatric training. 

The wisdom of the decision has been 
apparent in the past 30 years. The Smith 
College School for Social Work has sent 
out some 1,250 graduates, women who are 
leaders in the field. Among them, Hester 
B. Crutcher is director of psychiatric so- 
cial work in the New York State Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene. Ruth E. Fizdale 
is staff development chief of the social- 
service division of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, while other graduates dot the 
world in Paris, Honolulu, London, Amster- 
dam, and Bombay. 

Block Plan: This year on June 23, 
some 150 students will travel once more 
to Northampton for the 30th summer ses- 
sion of the school. Unlike such social-work 
schools as Fordham’s—which offers class- 
room instruction and field work simul- 
taneously—the Smith unit operates on the 
“block plan.” 

This involves three summer sessions of 
academic study alternating with two win- 
ters of field-work internship in social agen- 
cies. Originally set up because the quiet 
New England town of Northampton did 
not offer sufficiently varied forms of field 
work for its students, the block plan has 
worked out so well that Smith has kept it 
as one of the most important parts of the 
social-work curriculum. 

The women who study under this sys- 
tem, known as Plan A, must be college 
graduates. They receive regular faculty 


War on Illiteracy: Mass-education techniques 
in the Onitsha Province of Nigeria have done 
much to bring better living conditions. The 
elders struggle with crude slates, made of wood 
and blackened with charcoal, while the young- 


solemnity. 


take learning with grave 




























guidance and visits during the winter 
field work, and must write a monthly re- 
port as well as do a considerable amount 
of required reading. On completion of 
such summer courses as social case work, 
psychosomatic medicine, and _public-wel- 
fare services—as well as presentation of 
a thesis—they receive the degree of Mas- 
ter of Social Science. 

The fees are $350 for the summer session 
(including room and board at the college) 
and $125 for the winter, when the student 
must maintain herself. Scholarships are 
available, and several of the 35 cooperat- 
ing agencies—which include Massachusetts 
General Hospital and Rockland State Hos- 
pital at Orangeburg, N. Y.—offer. substan- 
tial stipends in return for a promise to 
accept employment after graduation. Grad- 
uates usually get a starting salary of 
$2,400 to $3,000 a year, while the average 
for executives is $5,000 to $6,000. 

Florence R. Day, director of the Smith 
school, hopes to institute an advanced 
plan soon. Smith now offers a Plan B cur- 
riculum for experienced workers or grad- 
uate students which covers only two sum- 
mers and one winter session. The system 
Miss Day advocates would add yet another 
group of exceptionally gifted students who 
already hold social-work-school degrees. 
Through intensive training in such fields 
as psychosomatic medicine and consumers’ 
economics, these chosen, few would be 
experts who could direct teaching and de- 
velop techniques in the field throughout 
the country. 
























































} ART 
German Art on Tour 
When it was finally announced that the 


captured German paintings would toy 
SSS: < this country and would not be siipped 
| WY 4A overseas this summer as originally p!anned 


(Newsweek, March 29), there were soma 


Jé J —— e art experts who predicted that the exhibj 
——— tion in New York at the Metropolita 
nhaiiag Mh LO Museum of Art would top the attendaneg 



























































































SN | Est << record set at the National Gallery jp 
FAMOUS FOR 321 YEARS Washington. In the 40 days that the 209 

rh masterpieces were on display in the na 

) er tion’s capital—from March 17 throug 

| =(s f f b April 25—more than 900,000 persons 

——¥ : streamed through the gallery to see them 

/ 4 == p “( Last week, however, as the show closed 

wo See its 26-day run at the Met it was apparen 

| he that the predictions had been overly op 

. | me ‘sisters ~ timistic. Since the opening May Bs 
Al . | i Chale =e ay —— disappointing 146,291 had made their way 


Vest through the endless rooms in which had 
, hung some of the world’s greatest paint- 
fy} ws ings. Although New York art circles were 
») Yl ar onepe Hlaigys frankly baffled and disappointed that 

No more people had not taken advantage of 
| the opportunity to see the masterpieces, 
\ there were extenuating circumstances. 
an’ ’ In the first place, because of the compli- 
— ~ Q cated schedule of transporting and pack- 
a 


pi & H y | ing and unpacking, the show opened on 


























a Monday, instead of on a week end. This 
same schedule also caused the exhibition 
to close one day early, on a Friday, in- 














¥] 4 stead of running through another week end. 
xt In the second place, while the paintings 
Sint were in Washington, there were admitted- 
Whi Sn Sono : ly more tourists there with time and de- 
“Blended. foo ree Ine termination to see them. Furthermore, the 
CLENDED me® porrieD 8 pal 4 show was free in Washington; during the 
Mec HAIG. €: HAIG fll? tour there will be a 50-cent admission 
PRR IMU SELECTED | charge, the proceeds of which will go to 
ae ae the children. in the American zone in 
— - Germany. 


Reduced Size: New York, as a mat- 
= << ter of fact, did not even see all 202 paint- 
; f ings. When the show closed in Washing- 
ton, 54 of the most fragile were taken out 
= for immediate shipment back to Germany. 
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) And just before the New York leg of the 
4 if ten more might go, for two art experts, 
flown from Germany by the Army, ob- 
° jected to their condition. A committee of 

>| DONT BE VAGUE their decision 
This week, the exhibition is scheduled 
y)) to open at the Philadelphia Museum of 
there it goes to the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago until Aug. 4, and on Aug. 10 it opens 
—> - H AIG & HAIG << in Boston at the Museum of Fine Arts. 
Y After its closing there Aug. 27, the Army 
will send 52 more paintings back to Ger- 
N sth N= IN Detroit, Cleveland, Minneapolis, San 
/ Francisco, Los Angeles, St. Louis, and 
pas IX 4 IS 7) Pittsburgh. On March 31, 1949—unless 
plans are changed again—all the remaining 


| tour was over, it looked for a day or so as 
é American experts, however, overruled 
fe Art, where it will run until July 7. From 
many, and the reduced show will then tour 
BLENDED SCOTS WHISKY 86.8 PROOF + RENFIELD IMPORTERS LTD., NEW YORK geintings will be setusned #edtives. 
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Alexander sized up the job... and wept 





Legend has it Alexander wept when he decided there were too many worlds 


for one man to conquer. Today’s businessman often feels the same way 
-.. when he faces one of those jobs that look impossible. 


To equip executives and personnel to tackle 
“impossible” jobs, many of America’s foremost 
corporations place company-owned air trans- 
portation at their disposal. Their nine-place 
Beechcraft Twin-Engine Executive Transports 
operate at 200 mph on the company’s own 
schedules. They eliminate the waste of execu- 


tive time and conserve energy as well. In the 


comfort and swift convenience of a Beechcraft, 
executives and personnel find those “impos- 
sible” jobs often are the easiest of all. 

A note on your letterhead brings an informa- 
tive brochure on “The Air Fleet of American 
Business,” with full details on the 200 mph 
Executive Transport. Address Beech Aircraft 
Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 


BEECHCRAFT 


OTIVE TRANSPORT 


MODEL 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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Artist — William M. Halsey, native of South Carolina 


SOUTH CAROLINA-— annual purchases: $2 billion— mostly packaged. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Orsonic and Old Lace 


Walking alone in Central Park one dark 
night, a seafaring Irishman named Mi- 
chael O’Hara (Orson Welles) meets a beau- 
tiful girl (Rita Hayworth) riding in a 
hansom cab all by herself. Since he is a 
man whose soul is full of homely poetry, 
he is compelled to offer her his last ciga- 
rette. And since she doesn’t smoke, she 
wraps it in a handkerchief and tucks it 
away in her handbag. 

The only discernible reason for this 











Rita: A whodunit goes to sea 


enigmatic bit of business is that it gives 
Michael a chance to rescue her when, a 
few minutes later, she is set upon by three 
footpads. As a result he learns she is Elsa 
Bannister, wife of a notorious criminal 


lawyer, and he gets a job as a crew member: 


on the Bannister yacht, bound for San 
Francisco via the Panama Canal. And all 
this is necessary to touch off the avalanche 
of contrived catastrophe which, packed 
into an hour and a half of film, will reach 
neighborhood theaters under the name of 
“The Lady From Shanghai.” 

Apparently what writer-producer-actor 
Welles had in mind was a full-blooded who- 
dunit of the tough school, and he has 
succeeded in providing some of the stand- 
ard ingredients. Everett Sloane as Elsa’s 
husband, and Glenn Anders as his bleary- 
eyed business partner make two of the 
blackest villains who ever lifted a cocktail 
glass. There are also a murder and some 
convincingly eerie moments during: which 
the story climaxes in the crazy house of a 
San Francisco amusement park. But mis- 
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MOVIES 





placed Wellesian histrionics, mostly stem- 
ming from Michael who talks as if he had 
been reading too many of J. M. Synge’s 
plays, make much of the remaining footage 
verge on the ridiculous. (THe Lapy From 
SHANGHAI. Columbia. Orson Welles, pro- 
ducer-director.) 


Sisters Under the Sin 


“Bad Sister” is a comforting reminder 
that soap opera is not confined to this 
side of the Atlantic. In this case England, 
through J. Arthur Rank, is responsible for 
a double-barreled love story dedicated to 
the frustrated romances of two women in 
the Midland Mission Home for delinquent 
girls. 

Lottie (Joan Greenwood) is a rebel- 
lious waif who escapes from the drudgery 
and squalor of a slum existence to be- 
come the mistress of a young sybarite 
who balks at marrying her when such a 
course is emphatically indicated. That is 
how Lottie ends up in the home, separated 
from her baby and bitterly determined to 
play hard to placate. 

Bond: Lucy (Margaret Lockwood), the 
chief warden, has a gentle way with recalci- 
trant cases, and her therapy for Lottie is to 
demonstrate the bond they have in com- 
mon. Lucy, too, has had a tragic love 
affair, and as she tells the younger girl all 
about it, Lottie relaxes and tells the 
warden her own drab story. These stories 
are recorded in a series of flashbacks with 
the two women alternating as narrators 
and with the warden coming off best in 
the end because she has lived longer and 
has two husbands (Ian Hunter and Dennis 
Price) to talk about. 

While this exchange of girlish secrets 
seems to do both women a world of good, 
the tears-and-treacle treatment will hard- 
ly offer the same catharsis for the pro- 
gressively more disinterested moviegoer. 
Under the circumstances, nothing very 
inspiring can be expected from the play- 
ers, although Miss Greenwood, a relative 
newcomer, once again proves that she is 
an interesting and attractive young ac- 
tress of considerable promise. (Bap Sister. 
Universal-International. Harold Huth, 
producer. Bernard Knowles, director.) 


Melodramatic Hatter 


Although “Hatter’s Castle” was com- 
pleted in London in 1941, Paramount 
held up the American release until this 
month. It is hard to see why 1948 should 
have been considered more propitious than 
any other year. From start to finish the 
dramatization of A. J. Cronin’s novel is a 
ponderous procession of unrelieved gloom 
and stark drama. 

This in itself would be nothing against 
the production, particularly for audiences 
who prefer films that attempt to sheer 
away from the well-rutted path. But even 
the art-theater potential of “Hatter’s 









Ruin Your Lawn 


OU'LL. have no unsightly paths worn 
across your lawn when it’s protected 
from short-cut seekers by an Anchor Chain 
Link Fence. What's more, a good-looking 
Anchor Fence will safeguard your property 
against vandals and animals keep 
children trom dashing out into traffic, 
Write today for your free copy of our cata- 
log, showing beautiful illustrations of actual 
installations. Gives detailed information on 
exclusive Anchor features, like Deep-Driven 
Anchors which hold the fence erect and in 
line and enable fence to be installed without 
disturbing shrubbery. Write now to: 
ANCHOR POST FENCE DIVISION, Anchor 
Post Products, Inc., 6612 Eastern Ave., 
Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


Nationwide Sales and Erecting Service 
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“CLIPPER” 


WARDROBE TRUNK 


Short Cuts That 


N nchor Fence 









PERFECT FOR TRAVEL, CRUISES, STUDENTS 


The handsome HORN “Clipper” packs a 
full wardrobe, also serves as a clothes closet 
and chest of drawers during your stay. 7 
hangers, 4 drawers. Black, brown, or blue. 
$79.50. Write for nearest dealer's name. 


A PRODUCT OF RICE-STIX 
MANUFACTURERS + ST. LOUIS, MO 
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The Cosmopolitan, $425; with FM $490. 
Other models from $179.50 to $895. 


Prices subject to change without notice 


“The Magnavox Company, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana 





























COOL 
ALL DAY! 


HOTEL 


Lennox 


ST. LOUIS 


ALL NIGHT! 
Guest - controlled 
air conditioning 
+» ngiseproofing 
-..and a radio 
in every room! 
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a 2IPPO Lighter — brush finish $3.25 

Initials or signature on reverse side *1 extra 
Ai your dealer 

UPPO MFG. CO. DEPT. S, Bradford, Pa. 
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Castle” is compromised by moments of 
absurdly overwritten and overacted dra- 
matics that belong in the theater of “East 
Lynne.” 

Cronin’s villain is James Brodie (Rob- 
ert Newton), an arrogant Scots shop 
owner with delusions of grandeur and a 
disposition of curdled brimstone. As a 
symbol of his passion to raise himself 
above his hat shop and his fellow towns- 
folk, Brodie has built his house to re- 
semble a castle. Although Newton gives a 
powerful interpretation of a man obsessed, 
his Brodie is only rarely a believable hu- 
man being driven to his own destruction 
by comprehensible compulsions. 

Seduction and Snowstorm: Taken 
even in part, Brodie’s transgressions are 
much too much. Although his wife is seri- 
ously ill, he denies her medical attention 
and hastens her death by installing his 
mistress in his home as housekeeper. He 
interferes when the local doctor (James 
Mason) falls in love with his repressed and 
lonely daughter (Deborah Kerr), and 
later, when she is seduced by a slick and 
plausible clerk (Emlyn Williams) from 
the hat shop, her father drives her out of 
the house into a snowstorm. 

Aside from Newton’s lowering tour de 
force, an excellent cast is subdued by the 
atmospheric pressure and the excessive 
infamy. Williams gives another of his 
slyly sinister characterizations as the op- 
portunistic clerk, but Miss Kerr and Ma- 
son, more sinned against than sinning, are 
wasted in self-limiting roles. (HatrTrr’s 
CastLe. Paramount. I. Goldsmith, pro- 
ducer. Lance Comfort, director.) 
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Esther Williams and friends: 


There was swimming on the island 


On an Isle With Esther 


A few American moviegoers probably 
wish Esther Williams would learn enough 
about acting so she could at least say 
“yes” and “no” convincingly. But most 
people seem onde to watch her silently 
cavort in the floodlighted green depths of 
a swimming tank. Hence, in “On an Is. 
land With You,” M-G-M has once more 
put her in a bathing suit, this time as a 
movie star who swims. 

Not much more than a rehash of “This 
Time for Keeps,” the plot here concers 
making a movie on a Pacific isle. Ricardo 
Montalban is along. to play a Spanish. 
accented naval lieutenant in this film with- 
in the film, and Peter Lawford is there as 
an English-accented supposedly bona fide 
one who is the expert consultant. 

The “stars” are engaged, but Lawford 
can’t forget that Miss Williams once 
kissed him during a wartime tour of the 
atolls. So he kidnaps her in a prop plane, 
flies her to the scene of their first meet- 
ing, and there, chaperoned only by a 
crusty old land crab, the two discover 
that Ricardo stands in. the way of their 
making beautiful music together. 

For all its purposeful lack of originality, 
“On an Island With You” is a rather 
pleasant piece of hokum. For it also con- 
tains Jimmy Durante, whose unflagging 
comic energy helps it over a number of 
rough spots, and some dance numbers in 
which Cyd Charisse teams up with Mon- 
talban. (ON AN ISLAND Wit You. M-G-M. 
Joe Pasternak, producer. Richard Thorpe, 
director. Technicolor.) 
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fide When we speak of knowing the right people it is not high society we’re talking 
ford about, but high sales figures. That’s why we say: “In selling Chicago the shortest 
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the and straightest line to immediate buying response is to meet Chicago’s most IMPOR. 
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TANT million.” 
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Churchill Classic 


Winston Spencer Churchill’s “The Gath- 
ering Storm” is the first of five projected 
volumes under the general title of “The 
Second World War.” If the four yet to 
come are written with the force and maj- 
esty of the first, the whole work will go 
down in history as a great English classic. 

All the wartime Prime Minister’s im- 
mense capabilities as political and military 
leader, and all the colossal conceit of 
Churchill the man, stand out on every 
one of the 784 pages of “The Gathering 
Storm.”* The tremendous personality of 
the author who, as he says, is “perhaps 
the only man who has passed through both 
the two supreme cataclysms of recorded 
history in high Cabinet office,” glow- 
ers and shines in almost every sen- 
tence. 

In short, the book is as forthright 
and as candid as only someone who 
wielded Churchill’s wartime power 
would dare to make it. For style and 
for historical sweep it puts to shame 
all the rest of the growing shelf of 
memoirs of those who ran the gov- 
ernments and planned the battles of 
what Churchill told Franklin D. 
Roosevelt should be called “The Un- 
necessary War.” 

The Moral: The scope of this 
and the forthcoming volumes is indi- 
cated by Churchill in a_ preface: 
“During the time I was Prime Min- 
ister, I issued memoranda, directives, 
personal telegrams, and minutes 
which amount to nearly a million 
words . . . I doubt whether any 
similar record exists or has ever ex- 
isted of the day-to-day conduct of 
war and administration.” “The 
Gathering Storm,” which covers the 
years between 1919 and mid-1940— 
to the moment at which Churchill 
took over the Prime Ministership 
from Chamberlain—does not tap this 
rich source, or the nearly 1,000 com- 
munications on each side that passed 
between Churchill and Roosevelt 
as heads of their respective states. 

The magniloquence of Churchill’s style 
and purpose is set forth in the forefront 
of “The Gathering Storm,” where he 
prints the “moral of the work”: “In War: 
resolution; in Defeat: defiance; in Victory: 
magnanimity; in Peace: good will.” 

Opposite this he prints the “theme of 
the volume”: “How the English-speaking 
peoples through their unwisdom, careless- 
ness, and good nature allowed the wicked 
to rearm.” 

In page after eloquent page Churchill, 
one of the few living masters of old-fash- 
ioned rhetoric, traces the sorry record of 
unwisdom and carelessness and shows how, 





*The New York, Times-Time & Life syndicated 
— covered about 40 per cent of the 
volume 
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without deviation, he himself steadfastly 
stood in opposition to the good natured 
who succumbed on every side to the 
wicked. 

Churchill lays the blame for the second 
world war squarely on the Allied failure to 
keep Germany disarmed after the first 
world war. And of almost equal import- 
ance he finds the death, at the hands of 
the American Senate, of the League of 
Nations. 

When There Was Time: As far as 
the British were concerned, Churchill states 
that their primary concern after 1919 
should have been (“and this is still my 
view today”) “the assuagement of the 
Franco-German feud.” 

German rearmament could have been 
prevented, says Churchill, without the loss 


Churchill records the stormy years 


of a single life. His prescription for this 
was the building up, in those faraway 
days, of a powerful British air force. One 
of his constantly reiterated themes is that 
“it was not time that was lacking.” There 
was plenty of time to meet the threat of 
“the little soldier” Hitler, who, “lonely 
and pent within himself . . . pondered and 
speculated upon the possible causes of the 
catastrophe, guided only by his own nar- 
row personal experiences.” 

“I am astonished by the length of time 
that was granted us,” he says. “It would 
have been possible in 1933, or even in 1934, 
for Britain to have created an air power 
which would have imposed the necessary 
restraints upon Hitler’s ambition, or would 
perhaps have enabled the military leaders 


i 


of Germany to control his violent acts”}} 

A great part of “The Gathering Storm’s 
is devoted to how Churchill warned 
British people of disaster to come. If these 
pages were by any other person than the 
Shakespearean creation who is Churchill, 
their egoism would be overpowering. But 
to a generation familiar with the John 
Bull-like person of Winston Churchill jy 
his naval coat, with his cigar defiantly 
cocked, and with that tremendous voice 
heard upon so many momentous occasions 
in recent years, the conceit of his utter. 
ances will seem to fit him like a First Seq 
Lord’s tailored cloak. 

While, as he says, Stanley Baldwin fk: 
“soothed most of the alarmed and silenced 
many of the critics” (because he was not 
being told the truth by his advisers), 
Churchill, then a free agent, roared 
and growled. He let forth his rhet-&} 
oric in behalf of 16-inch guns for the 
navy, quoting with relish “old Fish- 
er’s” dictum that “the British Navy 
always travels first class.” Britain, 
he cried, should arm—Germany 
should not. And he knew that once 

“Hitler’s Germany had been allowed 
to rearm without active interference 
by the Allied and former associated 
powers, a second world war was al- 
most certain.” 

After the “violation of the Rhine- 
land” Baldwin set up a new Ministry 
for the Coordination of Defense, and 
Churchill prayed that the post, 
meager as it was, would go to him. 
But he had spoken too frankly and 
too much. 

“Mr. Baldwin,” he says magnani- 
mously, being himself a great politi- 
cian, “certainly had good reason to 
use the last flickers of his power 
against one who had exposed his 
mistakes so severely and so often. 
Moreover, as a profoundly astute 
party manager, thinking in majori- 
ties and aiming at a quiet life be- 
tween elections, he did not wish to 
have my disturbing aid.” 

As Time Ran Out: And 
time passed, and was wasted. There 
was Spain. But Churchill was against 
the Revolution, all for Neutrality. Then 
came the Abdication, followed by the Cor- 
nation (capitalization Churchill’s). And at 
last Neville Chamberlain was Prime Mi- 
ister. And with Chamberlain came the 
Rape of Austria, Czechoslovakia, and the 
Tragedy of Munich. 

Churchill pleaded for an alliance of Bri- 
ain, France, and Russia. (His attitude 
towards Communism, as apart from the 
military strength of the Soviet Union: 

“Naturally I was not in favor of the Com- 
munists. How could I be, when if I had 
been a Spaniard they would have mut- 
ered me and my family and my friends”) 
“If for instance, Mr. Chamberlain, on te 
ceipt of the Russian offer had replied, ‘Yes 
let us three band together and break Hit- 
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In setting up our campaign on the Audograph Eiectronic 

We hove paloctod Soundwriter, we selected Newsweek primarily because 

o | it offered just the top management and professional 
: U categories we wanted. Our judgment has since been more 
7 OW 10 aduwtting than confirmed by the response received. Our keyed 
advertisements in Newsweek have consistently out- 

the ly pulled all other media used not only in the uniformly 
Hap high calibre of inquiry but in volume as well. For 
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You've dreamed of some day living 
or visiting in the land of sunshine— 
here is something youcan do aboutit. 
Start a California savings account 
with Standard Federal Savings and 
Loan Association. 
Current ) 


0 
3 0 Dividend Rate 


Federal Insurance up to $5,000 on 
your savings. Send for Standard’s 

Save by Mail Plan” and financial 
statement. 


Invest by the 10th—earn from the Ist. 


WRITE TODAY for your 
free copy of “California, 
Here I Come,” picturing 
life’ in California. : 


PRESIDENT 
Address ‘’Save by Mail’’ Department 


STANDARD FEDERAL 
SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIATION 


735 So. Olive Street e Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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CROSLEY NOW HAS 


Here's new smartness to make you prouder than 
ever to drive a Crosley. Now Crosley steps 
out—steps up—with a newly designed front. 
It's the ‘‘new look''! Massive louvres and a 
gleaming spinner adapted from aircraft pro- 
pellers, See the new Crosley today—see why 
every-one's saying when a Crosley passes, 
“Crosley cars are better looking thon ever."' 
Available in 6 
smart styles— 
Station Wagon: 
Sedan: Convert- 
ible: Panel De- 
livery: Pick-up: 
Sports-Utility. 
Priced at several hundred dollars under com- 
parable models, operate for about half as 
much. All are -roomy, easy-driving, give 35 to 
50 miles per gallon. Powered by the revolu- 
tionary 4 cylinder Crosley COBRA engine. 


=fRESLEY= 


For beautiful a FINE CER. 


full color catalog, write: Crosley Motors 
Inc., 2532-FO Sprint Grove Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio 
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Churchill had to sweep up after Chamberlain and Baldwin 


ler’s neck,’ or words to that effect, Parlia- 
ment would have approved, Stalin would 
have understood, and history might have 
taken a different course. At least it could 
not have taken a worse.” 

As Churchill “strove [his] utmost to 
galvanize the government into vehement 
and extraordinary preparation, even at 
the cost of world alarm,” he says, history 
overtook Great Britain. War came. “As I 
sat in my place listening to the speeches 
a strong sense of calm came over me... 
I felt a serenity of mind and was conscious 
of a kind of uplifted detachment from 
human and personal affairs.” 

Chamberlain called him into the Cab- 
inet to be First Lord of the Admiralty. 
The Admiralty telegraphed the fleet: 
“Winston is back.” All was right with his 
world. 

Then came the “Twilight War” (the 
phrase fitst uttered by Chamberlain, 
which Churchill has chosen for the second 
part of this volume) —the ruin of Poland 
in the wake of the German-Russian deal, 
the first front established in France, Hit- 
ler’s abortive peace plan, the invention of 
the magnetic mine, and the dawn of The 
Dark Year, 1940. 

And Then the Call: In those worsen- 
ing months, Churchill found himself forced 
to defend Chamberlain, even as the British 
cause deteriorated along the Fjords of 
Norway. It was in the midst of this 
debacle that Chamberlain was forced to 
give up his post as Prime Minister. But 
even before this happened, as Parliament 
debated the desperate plight of Britain, 
Churchill “became aware that I might 
well be called upon to take the lead. The 


prospect neither excited nor alarmed me, 
I thought it would be by far the best 
plan.” 

And so he waited. At last the call came. 
The Chamberlain government fell, and he 
was summoned by Chamberlain to be 
warned of what was impending. . 

“Usually I talk a great deal, but upon 
this occasion I was silent.” 


And then he was called by the King. 


pre 


els 


His Majesty said, “I suppose you don't § 
know why I have sent for you?” Adopting ff 


his mood, Churchill replied, “Sir, I simply 
couldn’t imagine why.” 


He formed his first War Cabinet, afl), 


coalition Cabinet which was sworn to de- 
fend the empire to the end. He got to 
bed at 3 a.m. 

“TI was conscious of a profound sense of 
relief. At last I had the authority to give 
directions over the whole scene. I felt as 
if I were walking with Destiny, that all 
my past life had been but a preparation 
for this hour and this trial. Eleven years 
in the political wilderness had freed me 
from ordinary party antagonisms. My 
warnings over the last six years had beet 
sO numerous, so detailed, and were now 
so terribly vindicated, that no one could 
gainsay me. I could not be reproached 
either for making the war or with want of 
preparation for it. I thought I knew 4 
good deal about it all, and I was sure! 
would not fail. Therefore, although im- 
patient for morning, I slept soundly 
had no need for cheering dreams. Facts 
are better than dreams.” (THE SEcoND 


Wortpv War: Tae Gatuerine Storm. By y 


Winston S. Churchill. 784 pages. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $6.) 
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| \ther Books 


i Tue Frames or Time. By Baynard 
| Rendrick. 304 pages. Scribners. $3. From 
apt. Duncan Maclain, the blind hero of 
is detective fiction, Kendrick has turned 
p history for his newest novel, a readable, 
st-paced account of the East Florida 
ebellion of 1812. This: was the war 
vainst Spain which the United States 
omented as a step toward incorporating 
florida in the Union. An exciting assort- 
lent of the period’s strong-arm men— 
Banning Spaniards, bloody - Indians, and 
termined Americans—gives the author a 
ee chance at blood-and-thundering and 
bmancing. The usual feverish mixture, 
t stirred by a sure hand and strength- 
ned with ample documentation. 
BuLLIVANT AND THE Lamps. By I. 
fompton-Burnett. 299 pages. Knopf. $3. 
Acid satire on England’s poor rich at the 
urn of the century, by one of that na- 
fion’s more highly esteemed novelists. The 
tory revolves around a stingy country 
quire, his disenchanted wife (she is in 
ove with a poor cousin), several highly 
precocious children, and a motley crew of 
elatives, tutors, and servants, the latter 
headed by Bullivant, the butler. Done in 
highly stylized dialogue, it leaves little to 
‘fe desired in the way of urbanely bitter 
humor, but it is limited in appeal. 
BaLance oF Power. By Henry Lee 






























| came. Moon. 256 pages. Doubleday. $3. An inci- 
and he ¥ ive study of the political history of the 
to be fsmerican Negro since the Reconstruction, 
y a former newspaperman, now public- 
t upon Helations director of the National Associa- 
_ fiion for the Advancement of Colored 
7 King. People. This largely dispassionate account 
; don't is filled with facts that will be arrestingly 
lopting Frew to most readers. Moon believes the 
simply ‘egro vote is crucial, affecting the out- 
‘ ome in sixteen states with a total of 278 
inet, 4 Mectoral votes—more than twice the elec- 
to de Boral strength of the Solid South. Right 
got 0B se of the ballot, he says, could mean great 
political and social gains for Negroes. 
ense of An INTERPRETATION OF SHAKESPEARE. 
to gt By Hardin Craig. 400 pages. Citadel. $5. 
felt & Br labor of love by an experienced hand. 
that all e author, noting the abundance of 
aratil Brrong ideas and misinterpretations of 
n y@™ Bhakespeare and his plays, confesses he 
eed = has assaulted these marauders with some 
as, My raliancy but no great hope of victory.” 
ad beet Despite this suggestion of defeat, he has 
re om yritten a lively and valuable book. 
e ~ WarpatH anp Counc Fire. By Stan- 
roe ne Vestal. 338 pages. Random House. 
want 0 Be 50. A stirring account of the bloody war 
a faged by the United States against the 
; Sure “#itdians from the breaking of the Treaty 
igh a Fort Laramie (1851) to the Battle of 
a : Younded Knee (1891). The cast of char- 
a ac Becters is long and wonderful, including the 
a couts Jim Bridger, Kit Carson, and Buf- 
r i. alo Bill; the redskins Sitting Bull, Dull 
Houg"Knife, and Roman Nose, and the soldiers 
herman, Custer, Kearny, Reno, and Miles. 
»wsweek 
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New Wings for an Eagle : 


VAS W 





FOR THE NEWS OF THE FUTURE . 
pioneering new fields since 1909 . 





keep your eye on the Martin star! Martin has been 
. is now helping guard the peace and build a more 


abundant world through research in commercial airliners, military aircraft, trans-sonic 
speeds, rocketry, plastics, other fields. Martin research is blazing the trail to a bright 


tomorrow! 


OUTSTANDING 


Sra the eagle’s new wings is the Mar- 
tin Mauler dive-torpedo bomber, shown 
above. During the past year, according 
to top Government officials, we were a 
oor third in airpower . . . but your Navy 
oresaw the need for powerful new Carrier- 
based planes and worked closely with 
Martin engineers in developing this rugged 
slugger. Now, with America aroused to 
the need for additional airpower, Maulers 
are entering service with the Navy to help 
maintain security along the far-flung 
outposts of freedom. 





TIMESAVER! 


Thanks to numerous easily accessible hatches 
for inspection or maintenance, and high- 
pressure underwing refueling, the Martin 
2-0-2 airliner cuts ground time to a mini- 
mum. Shorter stops between hops means 
time gained for passengers, more revenue for 
airlines. Look for more 2-0-2’s on the nation’s 
airways as the year progresses. 


FOR A FLYING START 


.. toa real future, learn aviation with the 
Air Force, Navy or Marines. If you’ve 
got what it takes, you can build a lifetime 
career in a field with a real future. Ask 
for details at your nearest recruiting office. 


AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 
MANUFACTURERS OF: Marvinol resins (Mar- 
tin Chemicals Division) © Martin 2-0-2 air- 
liners © Advanced military aircraft ® 
Aerial gun turrets. DEVELOPERS OF: Rotary 
wing aircraft (Martin Rotawings Division) ° 
Mareng fuel tanks (licensed to U.S. Rubber 
Co.) © Honeycomb construction material 
(licensed to U. S. Plywood Corp.) ® Strato- 
vision aerial re-broadcasting (in conjunction 
with Westinghouse Electric Corp.) LEADERS 
IN RESEARCH to guard the peace and build 





better living in far-reaching fields. 





TOUGH OLD EAGLE! 


That’s the Martin B-10 bomber which won 
the Collier Trophy for Glenn L, Martin. Al- 
though 10 years old at the:time of the Jap 
attack, these planes, flying with the Neth- 
erlands East ™ dies. Air Force, gave a fine 
account of themselves. For advanced new 
military planes, as epoch-making as the 
B-10 in its day, count on Martin! 





“E” FOR EFFORTLESS! 


Easy to fly .. 
Martin 2-0-2 airliner. 


. that’s another feature of the 
All control handles 


are different shapes and colors . . . pilot 
seats are superlatively comfortable . . . and 
the panel is simplified. Result: less pilot 


fatigue, greater ease of handling. Yesterday, 
today and tomorrow, Martin sets the pace! 
The Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 
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AIRCRAFT 
Builders of Dependable é) Aircraft Since 1909 
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Air Power to Save the Peace 
Air Transport to Serve |t 
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Provides eight distinct services: 


Air conditioning operating 
rooms 
Cooling drinking water 
Making crystal-clear ice 
Keeping penicillin and serums 
Holding mortuary boxes 
Quick-freezing foods in bulk 
Storing frozen foods at zero 
Storing fresh foods at correct 
temperatures. 
If your Hospital needs any of these 
refrigeration services, let us make 
‘recommendations. 








Exterior and Air 
Conditioned Operating 
Rooms of Waynesboro 
(Penna.) Hospital. 
Quick-freezer Has 880 
Cu. Ft. 
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Fluid and Foot-loose 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


s I have indicated several times on 
this page, a deadlock at Philadel- 
phia is possible but not probable. The 
very fact that so many people think it 
is certain is a good reason to believe it 
will not happen. 

Republican deadlocks like those of 
1880 and 1920 were produced by deep 
ideological rifts in the party. Such a 
division is not present now. The 1940 
Taft-Dewey deadlock re- 
sulted in a nomination that 
most Republican politicians 
now regard as a mistake. And 
so Republican regulars. with 
1940 in mind, want no repe- 
tition of the Willkie coup. 
This determination will cause 
a shifting of foot-loose dele- 
gates from one to the other 
of the leaders until one or the 
other is within reach of the 
majority. Then there will be a grand 
rush, 

Neither Taft nor Dewey needs to 
make a move to bring on the stampede. 
It will probably take place as a result 
of the natural instincts of delegates. If 
Taft and Dewey were both determined 
to cause a deadlock, they probably 
could not accomplish that end. 


HE proof of this determination of 
) paren to remain fluid and foot- 
loose shows up in the tentative figures 
of the preferences of the various dele- 
gations at this writing. I have assem- 
bled, as nearly as is humanly possible, 
a tabulation of the preferences so far, 
state by state. My information is de- 
rived from personal visits to many 
states, from innumerable telephone 
calls, from estimates of supporters and 
managers of the candidates and from 
other sources. Although it is wholly 
inconclusive, the thing that shines 
through this summary is the determina- 
tion, mentioned above, of delegates to 
move rapidly from one candidacy to 
another. 

As things look now, only 18 of the 48 
state delegations will cast a solid vote 
on the first ballot. Of these solidly 
voting states, thirteen, including New 
York and Minnesota, intend to vote for 
native sons. On the second ballot, seven 
of these delegations will probably drop 
their native sons and go elsewhere. 
Three will possibly go elsewhere after 
the second ballot. Only three—New 
York, Minnesota and California—will 








consistently stick to Dewey, Stassen 
and Warren. 

The probable strength of Dewey on 
the first ballot will be slightly over 300, 
Taft will have about 225; Stassen, 
around 140. 

On the second ballot, when a good 
many favorite sons will be dropped, 
Dewey may well go close to 400, with 
Taft reaching about 300. 

Dewey strategy will then 
be to make an all-out drive 
on the third and fourth bal- 
lots. If he fails there may be 
panic, of which Taft would 
probably be the first benefi- 
ciary. That is why Taft’s 
manager claims the nomina- 
tion on some ballot between 
the fourth and the seventh. 

At this point, all specula 
tion rests on a number of 
psychological factors. The first is the 
fear among unpledged or Taft delegates 
that Dewey will win and that they had 
better get on the bandwagon. That 
fear will be intense if Dewey passes 450 
on the third ballot. 

If that fear is overcome by any hint 
of weakness among Dewey delegates, a 
number of other psychological factors 
will favor Taft. In the first place, Taft 
will be regarded by most politicians as 
certain to win if nominated. The aver- 
age politician will then ask himself 
which is more “regular,” Taft or Dewey? 
Which will be more likely to remember 
the boys who nominated him? Here the 
edge is with Taft, because he seems to 
be more “regular,” more homespun. 
more politically dependable. This im- 
pression is unjust to Dewey, but it does 
prevail among many politicians. And it 
may swing the victory to Taft. 
















































ANY other factors will play a part 
M in those historic minutes after the 
second ballot. Floor management is 
one, in which the answer seems to be a 
stand-off. Will Stassen, if eliminated, 
turn to Taft or to Dewey? He would 
prefer Vandenberg, but unless the Mich- 
igan senator starts early or Dewey holds 
his strength long enough to discourage 
the Taft people, there will be no Van- 
denberg to turn to. Or will Eastern 
sentiment, strongly _ internationalist, 
stop Taft and turn, perhaps, to Warren? 

He who professes to know what will 
happen, beyond this, is not a psychia- 
trist but a case for a psychiatrist. 
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i MERICA’S first 1949 motor trucks are here! They’re 
does handsome, rugged, superbly powered, brilliantly 
nd it engineered new Studebakers! ONE-TON 9 FT. STAKE | 
Yes, Studebaker, first by far with a postwar car, 
now paces transportation progress still more... 
Be revolutionizes motor truck design and performance! | 
a nf _ These new 1949 Studebaker trucks are outstanding 
‘wa in postwar features that you haven’t seen before! | 
ate They’re America’s first trucks with an exclusive new 
vould kind of “lift-the-hood” accessibility! | 
- Their cabs have astonishing new spaciousness — 1%4-TON SHOWN WITH 12 FT. CLOSED VAN 
olds undreamed of new comfort — amazing new visibility! 
urage This Studebaker super line for ’49 is in full produc- 
Var tion right now, in a huge modern plant with every 
- advanced facility for truck manufacture! More models 
al than Studebaker ever offered before! An impressive 
t will variety of sizes and wheelbases! 
chia Go to a Studebaker showroom for a close-up look 
at these sensational new 1949 trucks — they’re the 
nation’s postwar pace-setters in low-cost hauling! 2-TON SHOWN WITH 215-3 CU. YARD DUMP 
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“PM A idéco MAN...born and 
raised in the tobacco business, and 
season after season, I've seen the _ 
makers. of Lucky ‘Strike buy tobacco 
‘that’s mild, ripe and mellow 
_.fine tobacco that tastes good 





D. H. el! independent tobacco auctioneer of Reidsville, 
North Carolina, has been-a Lucky Strike smoker for 29. years 


‘LUCKY STRIKE MEANS FINE TOBACCO 


. So round, so firm, so fully packed 


— so free and easy on the draw 
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